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2 | : JULY, 1800. : 


THE CURATE OF ELMWOOD. 


(Conclided from page 340.) 


E conducted her into his 
Own apartment, and {ym- 
ized with her im that {rain of 
ine €fs which is ever 
infeparable from undebauched 
minds=after {he had compofed 
herfelf he diftantly enquired (as 
if he had not known) into her 
bufitiefs—this was exactly a repe- 
tition of Joe’s narration—“ I 
thank you Madam, {aid he, for 
your -politenefs. You will fee 
Lord ——— imabout an hour; 
but previoufly I think it my duty 
to Farm you of What ought not 









—— Lord C-—— appointed me to 
the living you are come to folic- 
it? This information in no de- 
gree ftartled Julia; nor, unruffled 
her features. She obferved, that 
fince her father had not been 
lucky enough to obtain the vic- 
arage, dhe was happy the ap- 
pointment was RES, yet ed ‘upon a 
man who refembled him fo much 
in his virtues, 
At the time fpecified Lord .. 

arrived. Julia was intreduced to 


him by the Chaplain, and he fent’ 
to his fon for her letters.: On 
reading them he confirmed what 


the Chaplain had mentioned. 


He then turned to Jolia, falut- 
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ed her with that virtuous freedom 


for which he was always remark- 
able, and fondly converfed with 
her about the moments he had 
fpent with her father fifty years 
ago—he next infifted that fhe 
fhould ftay with him two or three 
days; to which fhe with the ut- 
molt difficulty affented, and of 
which fhe informed her parent by 
fetter. When the young Lord 
heard that Julia was to continue 
her vifit, he affumed fome pre- 
tence for retiring to his father’s 
villa till her departure. 

Need I mention, that the Chap- 
Jain felt the force of the eyes of 
Julia! from the moment he firit 
faw her in tears, his heart was 
wounded to the core. the tears of 
a fine woman are more eloquent 
than the lip of Tully, 

Unikilful they 
Who drefs the Quiea of Love in 
wanton {miles ; 
Brighteft fhe fhines amidfta fhow’r 
of tears ; 
The graces that adorn her beauty 
moft 
Are foftnefs, fenfibility, and pity. 
It was during the fpace allot- 
. ted for dinner, that the firft mu- 
tual communication of tendernets 
took place between the Chaplain 
and his adored Julia: I fay the 
{pace allotted for dinner, as either 
party, were too much abforbed in 
the interefts of the heart, to fulfil 
the demands of hunger—he had 
fcarcely. performed the firft cere- 
monies of the table, by invoking 
the blefling of omnipotence up- 
on the repaft, ere he riveted his 
eyes upon the harmonized vifage 
of his beloved maid, who fat, un- 
conicious of his adoration, in a 
ftate half tranquilized ; her deli- 
cate fyftem had not fully recov- 
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ered the tone of calmnefS; the « 
ven yet fluttered at the remem, 
brance of the dangers fhe ‘had 
paffed, and would have been mor. 
than ordinary depretied with awe 
had not the gentle old ‘Peer, as 
ardently exercifed the fir princi. 
ple of politenefs, by reconciling 
her to her fituation, through the 
medium of attention. 

There are moments when :: 
might be tmacined that invifible 
fylphs were buoyant, to direé& the 
{trugeles of the foul, and cu. 
ningly lay open the fecrets of the 
heart by an apparent accident, 


when the powers of language 
were denied by. difcretion, or 
withheld by terror: it was in 
one of thofe important moments, 
when a recolle&ion of the great 
fervices which had been rendered 
her by the young divine, came 
full upon her mind; and as we 
are {folicitous to contemplate what 
we efteem, fhe modeltly lifted up 
her eyelids to regard her prefer- 
ver, who, perceiving her aim, 
collected fuch a portion of fire 
ito his vifion, that when the az- 
ure orbs of Julia came in a diret 
line with thofe of the Chaplain, 
the lambent beam fhot through 
her {weet frame ; confounded the 
dominion of her fenfes, and en- 
clofed her warm heart ~ fhe felt 
the unufual throbbing,and fhrunk, 
like a fenfitive plant, within her- 
felf, as wifhing to hide what was 
unavoidable, trom the obferva- 
tion of her aflociates. 

This occurrence emboldened 
her admirer to open.the fecond 
battery of his affection, by mak 
ing the sollowing requeft : Ma— 
Ma — Madam will you do me the 
honor, to take a glafs of wine :” 
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r) this the gladdening Julia af- 
fented, by an inclination of her 
fiir body ; and while fhe fipped 
the rofy liquor, her cheek was 
more highly fuffufed with red, 
than the beverage fhe as fparing- 
ly imbibed—the trembling of her 
hand made the glafs vibrate on 
her pearly teeth —fhe panted with 
apprehention, yet looked with ce- 
leitial benignity. 

For thoie coarfe and unenvia- 
ble perfons,who have never known 
the bewitching influence ot love, 
and its undefcribable movements 
in the bofom, this recital can have 
no force: but with thofe whofe 
organization is more delicate, it 
will have fome intereft—each will 
conceive in the mytteries of feel- 
ing, what I am not able to delin- 
eate with my pen, and acquire a 
temporary gratiication, by fuppol- 
ing all that Julia felt, in a novel 
embarraiiment {oluxuriantly pain- 
ful—the Chaplain was fcarcely 
lefs confounded : he was agoniz- 
ed with the wilh for an opportu- 
nity to be more explicit — the fup- 
preflion of thofe declaratory fen- 
timents to the objeé of his pure 
regard, which were to determine 
the tendencies of his future life, 
treated a pain within his heart, 
and twice a figh burft from its 


core, and would have iffued from. 


J 


his lips, if | his correct judgment 
had not whifpered, that it would 
de hazarding an emotion, in the 
prefence of a third perfon, which 
was not ftri@ly compatible with 
policy, and might be offending if 
ot injurous to his delegtable Ju. 
tid. & 

Itis on trials like thefe, that 
the accompli{aments arifing from 
a refined education, can m cliornte 
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the powerful demands of inclina- 
tion; and they arc fo highly pro- 
fitable, that.in proportion. as we 
exercife felf-denial, we are but 
preparing the fenfes for a richer 
banquet-it was not ordained 
that wefhould makethe overtures 
of love with a beftial precipita- 
tion, and leap over that chain of 
progreflive bliffes, which emen- 
ate from the foft adminiftration 
of fympathy. 

When the mere grofs pleafure 
of the table had pafled, and the 
Chaplain had fervently made his 
acknowledgments to the Almigh- 
ty for his great bounty, the ven- 
erable Nobleman turned towards 
his gentle guefit, with a mein 
fraught with the fincereft ref{pect, 
and looking with ineffable kind- 
nefs, afked her how fhe approved 
of the metropolis, as he under- 
ftood that fhe had never been in 
town before. —Julia replied, with 
fome hefitation, that her know!l- 
edge of London, and indeed of 
{focicty in general was fo very 
limited, that fhe fhould but ex- 
pofe her ignorance of both, and, 
perhaps, do a common wrong, 
by venturing her ideas upon 2 
theme fhe fo ill underftood—that 
fhe had found fome of the’ beft 
axioms of theory overthrown by 
the Bap aay of a bufy world,and 
that before fhe prefumed to draw 
a Bis al opinion, the would endea- 
vour to knqw more, as it were 
probable the bafer part of human 
nature, might be very inferior in 
numbers and influence to thofe 
who were exemplary : atleaft fhe 
would indulge that hope, until 
conviction denied her fuch a 
cheering privilege. 


A: the conciufion of the well- 
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manared feltivities of the board, 
i Choa requetted the Chap- 

ain to fhew his fair vifitant, the 
vied in the gallery, which 
comprehended fome of the molt 
perfe& performances of the an- 
cient and modern matters. 

As no illuminated mind can 
conceive, nor pen expreis s, the e de- 
lichtful perturba tion of the young 
ecciefiaftic’s heart, on receiving 
this injundtion, I anes imitate 4- 
pelles, and pafs over what IJ can- 
not delineate —he wtigdeftly arofe 
to convey his lovely charge 
to the promifed fcene of 
contemplation, and had led her 
to the door, when the benevolént 
Nobleman, arrefted their progrefs 
for a minute (and minutes iniuch 


circumftances are whole hours of 


delay) to ‘exact a ot from Ju- 
lia, that fhe would ufe pia houte, 
as her peculiar home, until her 
bufinefs or wifhes in ied netropo- 
lis were fulflled—Julia bowed 
aflent to his hofpitable defire,and 
the parties gracefully receded 
from “ehck other. 

If there are any perfons fo im- 
perfetly initiated in the myfteries 
of love, as to believe that the fond 
twain amuted themfelves with the 
divine conceptions of a Raphael ; 
the grace of Corregio, or the ma- 
jetty of Michael Angelo, I pity 
their want of difeernment—when 
the reader recollects that this was 
the firlt time that Julia had be: 
alone with her young Chaplain, 
fince her deliverance trom the li- 
centious fury of an Aonerable ruf- 


vy 


fian, he c2n . be amazed, that 
jee th cute feel the richelt difplay 
of the beit ariifts ahi in the 


per tior merit of her preferver, 
ho was fo nobly active in a fitu- 
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ation, where few would have ven, 
tured to offer an opinion in favor 
of diftrefled virtue-—-fufice it to 
fay, that the tender and unfophif. 
ticated heart of Julia, was warm. 
ed in the furvey of her gallant and 
moral companion—fhe heard his 

argument with attention, and ea. 
gerly gave him credit, even for 
advantag. es he did not poflefs— 
her cheeks were flufhed with crim- 
fon, whenever he preffed her lily 
hand between his own, and fhe 
ftood confefledly the victim of 
her feeling, though her language 
was delicately chafte, and her i- 
deas unvifited by a_licentic 
thought. 

Oh ! love, thou tyrant of the 
foul !—through what devious 
paths you often tread, to allure 
impaflioned youth to woe—to 
draw “¢ Hearts after you, tangled 
in amorous nets; yet, for “thy 
kindly influence here, fhalt thou 
be forgiven —it is from the coin- 
cidence of fuch events, that Hy, 
men is enabled to maintain his 
dignit y, and blend felicity with 
moral law. 

Ficre I mutt neceflanily abridge 
the hiftory of three days, during 
which the moit unreferved com- 
munication of fentiment was in- 
etween the enamoured 
couple—yet was the important 
event not divulged to Lord 
ae ts and the only motive to 
this forbearance originated in 
Julia, who would not confent to 
that particular meafure, until her 


. dear father had ratified the pro- 


; ; ’ 29 
pofal with his confent—a fpecial 
meflenger V2S difpatthed to 
“lmw ood, and the anfwer was 


aufpicious to their common de- 
fire. 
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How fupremely happy is that 
fate of truth, when mutual con- 
dence is the refult of mutual vir- 
tne—in what portion of his be- 
ing, can the voluptuary derive an 
enjoyment, equal to thofe fenfa- 
dons which arife when duty fane- 
tifies paflion ?—~ How weak are the 
argumeuts of the Materialiffs— 
iow futile the fubtilties of Lpicu- 

is and Spinofa, when oppofed to 
the for -ce of thofe emotions, which 

ft the guiitlefs, and a affuredly 
( Cniciniteaike that we fhall be -re- 
warded in proportion as we are 
jut—that our free agency is in- 
fetarably connected with refpon- 
fibility ;-and that to pafs through 
life fately, we muft a& wifely, and 
to be bleffed, we muft be inno- 
cent. 

When, by the indireé&t meve- 
ments of chance, it came to the 
knowledge of Lord C——, that 
his fon had behaved with difre- 
frect towards the pure daughter 
of his old friend, he manifefted e- 
motions of furprife and indigna- 
tion's and ordered that he fhould 
be ie acgannted with the return of 
his fon, in the inftant that he ar- 
rived—thofe orders had not been 
delivered many hours befort his 
attival was announced—he com- 
manded him into his prefence, 
and with an air of parental dig- 
raty, addrefled him thus: “ My 
Son, for fuch I am compelled to 
believe you Arey I require you to 
i me, upon what principle you 
ink our reciprocal Foites: are to 
be maintained towards each oth- 
er 2”? «¢ This queftion, my Lord, 
Is fo very fmegular and unexpedt- 
ed; that I fearcely voce how to 

trame an anfwer, equate to 
your defires,??_.«¢ Why then, Sir, 
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I will relieve you ftom this em- 
barrafsment, and inform you, it 
is Fuftice ;’— “ Certainly, my 
Lord.” « Then, as you admit the 
principle, give me leave to afk 
you, if you hold it as juft, that 
the powerful fhould opprefs 
the defencelefs???  « Affuredly 
not, my Lord.” ‘ Perhaps you 
will not confider it as anreafona- 
able, that the aggreflion fhoutd 
be expiated by punifhment ?”’— 
“To what do all thefe unufual 
gtieftions tend? youappeartome, 
my Lord, to be drawing me in- 
to a ftate of refponfibility in which 
I am nct interefted.” Indeed 
you are, Sir; and interefted in a 
very great ‘degree. = Flow, 
my Lord ??—“1 will tell you 
Sir : you have had the meannefs 
and the audacity to infult an a- 
miable young lady, under my 
roof, and I infit that you imme- 
diately write her a letter of atone- 
ment, and afk her forgiveneis.” 
“My Lord, you may } have beea 
mifinformed in this matter ; give 
me permiffion to explain the cir- 
cumitances.”—* I underftand fe 
much of the truth alteady, Sir, 
that an explanation may increafe, 
but cannot do away your difhon- 
or, fo, without any hefit tation, take 
up the pen, and write to the lady 
what I dhall dictate.”—“ You will 
ecolleé&, my Lord, that Julia is 
not my equal.”—“ According to 
the laws of politen cfs, Sir, every 
woman is every man’s {upericr ; 
and agreeably to the laws of mor- 
ality, the is ar -angel, and you are 
a——but I will not be ade 
farily harth in fentiment ; {0 in- 
ftanta meoutly write.’—with 2 
heart overcharged with mortifica- 
tion, almoft to burfting, the /on- 
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erable offender fat down, and, 
with a trembling hand, inditted 
the following epiltle, from the 
words of Lord C —— 
‘ Madam, 
‘IT duly becomes me, as the 
ardian of my own honor, to 
tmplore forgivenefs, for an error 
committed during the fufpenfion 
of my reafon; I vainly imagined 
that the advantages refulting 
from high birth, youth and for- 
tune, could compeniate for the 
want of virtue ; but my reflec 
tion has tutored me pcaarvele:« ; 
I am now fo thoroughly convine- 
ed of my own unworthinefs, that 
Icannot be happy if you withhold 
your pardon—the purity of your 
own nature, and the truth you 
have imbtbed from the education 
of fo good a man as your father, 
will fuggelt that all are not to be 
abandoned who are faulty, and 
that thofe who forgive moit, the 
more nearly refemble heaven. — 
Ww ith the deepeft contrition, and 
the mott ardent hope, I beg per- 
miilion to fubfcribe my yfelf, 
Your mof obedient, 
Humble fervant, 
CHartes C——.’ 
Ww hile e the venerable old Peer 
was in the act of preparation to 
feal and fubfcribe this letter, in 
order that it might be fent to ju- 
la, the Curate entered, but, in 
feeing the object of his recent re- 
fentment, he was going to retire, 
nder the apprehenfion that he 
might be traniading fome private 
bulinefs with his father, — ¢ Stop, 
Sir, (faid the old nobleman iy l 
want you to be — to a act 
or retribution ; read this letter, 
and then inform me if the geet lo- 
®y is proportioned to the offence.” 
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The manly ecclefiaftic perufeg 
the epiftle with a mixture of plea. 
fure and aftonifhment, and ‘ches 
he had concluded, approached 
the young gentleman with an 
air of ineffable kindnefs ; ang 
taking him by the hand, exclaim. 
ed, how happy would it be for 
human-kind, if all tranfgreflions 
were thus underitood, and thu; 
obliterated. ‘“* You muf not be 
amazed my Lord, (added he, 
turning to his patron) if I ee 
fenfations nearly approaching t 
ecftafy, on this theme, as the ob- 
ject of this letter has confented to 
be my wife.’”— Your wife !” 
ejaculated both in the fame in. 
tant! “Itis even fo, (rejoined 
the worthy Curate) provided 
your Lordfhip has no objeéion 
to the union.”’ So faram I, Sir, 
from difapproving your choice, 
that I muft inftantly go and give 
the bride elec&t joy ; and you my 
fon, fhall go too, and prove, by 
your prefent demeanor, that you 
ie afhamed of the paft : this is 
uty that all will fulfil with 

vs nefs: When virtue is re- 
warded ali that think fhould re. 
joice.”” 

Ficre let the reader ponder up. 
on the undefcribable emotions, 
which played about. the fufcept- 
ble heart of Julia, from the mo- 
mentous period that fhe was left 
with the Curate, until fhe was 
congratulated hi their return 
from the altar, | sy the man who 
attempted to ¢ eftroy her dignit y 
and peace-— but it was a chain of 
events fo diverfified and fo lux- 
iariant, that no vulgar mind can 

ccomnpany the progi retiion. 
W hen a man of honor folicits the 
hand of a woman of virtue, the 
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fetters are owned to be filken, 
and his influence derived from 
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A HISTORY OF A VOYAGE TO THE COAST OF AFRICA, 
and TRAVELS into the Interior of that Country 3 containing partic- 
uhar Deferiptions ofthe Climate and Inhabitants, and interefiing par- 


ticulars conc erning the Slave trade. 


of New-York. 


By Josern Hawkins, formerly 


( Continued from page 329.) 


i AVING chofen our lodg- 
ment, and kindled our fires, 
we fupped as ufual ; I determin- 
ed to keep the fir watch ; Hur- 
dee had lain down to fleep, and I 
was parading cloie to the fire, 
when Hurdee, who had heard the 
found of Reps on the ground, 
faddenly farted up, and ran to 
his gun: I dire&ed him not to 
fre but at my order, and fhould 
I fire, not to difcharge his piece, 
till I fhould have loaded. We 
could hear the trampling of a foft 
foot, and the ruftling of the buth- 
es clofe on our left, but could 
not determine whether it proceed- 
ed from man or beaft. We were 
foon fatished however that it was 
our morning vilitor, whom we 
could fee crofling and recrofling 
an opening in our front, where 
the fire was low: we therefore 
renewed our fire, and threw feve- 
ral pieces of the lighting wood in 
the track of the animal, who we 
found retreated, fnor ting and 
growling. Finding curfelves thus 
fuccefsful, we kept our fires alter- 
nately well lighted, and obtained 
4 troubled fleep, but fudicient for 
a moderate refrethment. 
In the moyaing we purfued our 


’ 


route rather to the eaftward, the 
mountain fide bending off in that 
direction. The morning jun fhin- 
ed extremely hot through the 
thickets, and we could Gifcern a 
variety of wild animals, tuch as I 
had never feen before ; the mon- 
keys were very numerous, and ie- 
veral leopards beautifully {potted 
paticd us affrighted, moitly m 
pair Se 

About noon we had gained 
higher ground, the wocds grew 
thinner, and we had an occalion- 
al profpect of an open, but moun- 
taineous tract of country extrem e- 
ly romantic, but dreary i in the dii- 
tant appearance. W e loitered 
through the heat of the day in a 
thady ravine or glen, worn thro’ 
rocks and fands by fireams from 
{prings in the bofom of the m 2 sal 
tain ; ; here we enjoyed the plea- 
fure of bathi ings and an agreeable 
repatt of wild iruit 

The courfe that we had hither- 
to purfued was tedious, and tho’ 
not deftitute of pleafures, was fa- 
tiguing, and atiended wi th dan- 
ger, We had calculated the dif- 
tance we had come as well as we 
could, and concluded that we 
mut not be far from the Little 
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rocks and a chalky loam on the 
fides of the ravine became intol- 
erable ; it became necetlary to 
take up our nights reft in this olen 
where we relted ee but with 
our fires as ufua 

Early i in the morning we pur- 
fned ovr route downwards: the 
defcent became lefs iteep, and the 
water accumulating, gradually 
formed a deep rivulet. About 
ten o’clock we had the fatisfac- 
tion of fecing the winding of a 

Oo oO 

beautiful little river, lowing with 
gentlenc!s along the fkirts of the 
hills. Weconcluded it mi ait fall 
ito the Congo, and accordingly 
refolved to conftruét a raft to 
erofs. After fome labor we ef- 
fected our purpofe, and gained 
the oppofite bank about eight 
mules down. Here we could per- 
ceive the track of human feet ; 
we, in confequence, determined 
to change our courte directly S. 
E. through the champaigetands, 
and to keep the fhade, which was 
but light, confilting of trees,thin- 
hy fcattered andof flender growth, 
imterfperfed with 2 tree like the 
wild date. and the palm tree in 


_ great variety. About five o’clock, 


when we had walked about an 


hour and a half after dinner, we 


came unexpectedly upon 2 town 
of the natives. The huts ttood 
fcattered irregularly in our front, 
and the appearance of fallow land 
ftretched off contiguous to them. 
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on the right and rear. Forty. 
nately, the village was deferted, 
but we conld obferve on an oper 
elevation the fmoke of domef} 

fires at the dufk of evening’ 
confiderable way to the ea way rd, 
We were oblige d once mor Oko 


reluctance,\to feel k the woads to 
ie rans a Pi ie ee 
tie icutaAwa}l “d of us 3 ak en. 


i eer se ee - be 
camped that night amid the 
‘ | oe 
the tyrer, and other bea a that 
haunt the ncichbourhood of 


ef 
NMS 4o77anM 
inno cent laVage, 


4a eg ; 
> ant nrv ; “At as Te, 
We flept none this night! It 


LEN ro ATR i + nn es OF : 
horrors are till awake in my 


— 


memory, and I fhudder when ! 
recal them ; Our fires appeared 
{carcely fuflicient for our protec- 
tion. We heard the ftep of the 
heavy breathir ig tyger, his] hor- 
rid, broken, pai ating afpirati on: 
this with the thrilling £ {creams of 
the jackall, the yeil of the wild 
cog, and the ruitling cf the 
leaves and branches, on feveral 
fides, kept us in a ftate of terror 
that cannot be concei ved, but by 
thofe who have experienced fuch 
fituations, and feen abe glarins 
eyes of the moft ferocious ani 
mals rolling within a few paces, 
and ready to pounce upon and 
tear the trembling victim to 4 
thoafand pieces. 

Thinking it beft, when day 
joyfully broke in upon us, to quit 
this neighbourhood, sshere the 
vacated ‘village already pointed 
out a warning that we had neg- 
le&ted,of the dangerous courfe we 
were purfuing ; we determined 
to prefer the rifque of expoture 
to our own fpecies, than to the 
montters of the wood, and again 
bent our courle to the caftward. — 


About 11 o’clock, we were fur 
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prifed by two of the natives, arm- 
ed with bows and arrows, appar- 
ently hunting. A haif feream 
exprefled the firft emotions of 
their furprife ; our confufion was 
no lefs extreme, perhaps it was 
more fo.— They retired foftly to 
fome diftance, and immediately 
ran away with infinite fpeed, and 
we foon loit fight of them. 

My perturbation may be con- 
ceived. I revolved pait, prefent, 
and future, with the rapid glance 
of regret and apprehenfion : 
Hurdee, too, was loft in reflec. 
tion ; but foon collected himfelf, 
and endeavoured to cheer me. 
We lamented that we had not 
kept the margin of the great riv- 
er, where our dangers could not 
have been greater than they now 
were 5; and that our journey 
could not be many days longer. 
I faw the abfurdity of this after- 
widom ; but it tended to roufe 
me. Hurdee could not diftin- 
guilh of what nation they were : 
he fuppofed they might be of the 
Ebo country, but they alfo relem- 
bled natives of the Galla, from 
which we could not be very dif- 
tant. Ifthey were of the form- 
er, we might deem ourlelves fe- 
cure ; if the latter, there was 
fome danger : we concluded it to 

: fafeit to get out of their way. 
Hurdee fuggetted that their fur- 
prife. was principally excited by 
the fight of a white “man; and 
that curiofity, as well as other 
motives, might tempt them to 


follow us with a large body of 


men,—We made for the adjacent 
hills, and as we afcended them, 
could obferve a numerous body 
of the natives purfuing the courfe 
we had taken: we accordingly 
Cce 
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changed our courfe from the S. E. 
to the N. E. and rather ran than 
walked. 

We hac to crofsa mountain, 
and afier labouring to its fummit, 
we became expoied from the 
want of cover, there being little 
elfe of vegetation but a light her- 
bage and bruih wood. We viewed 
them from an elevated ground as 
they croiled open ‘patches, and 
then crept on our hands and 
knees, and crouched behind clu 
ters of the thicket to prevent dii- 
covery. 

From the different views we 
had of them, we eftimated them 
at about three hundred in num- 
ber: they were armed with clubs, 
lances, bows and ‘arrows, and 
kept their ufual order of battle 
ina very compact body. Hur- 
dee now feemed fatisHied that 
they were of the Galla nation, 
and he was certain we mult be 
the objects of their purfuit. 

We refolved to keep them in 
view, and watch till they fhould 
encamp, when we might take ad- 
vantage of the night to counter- 
march them : we did fo, and em- 
braced the cover of the night to 
return to our former courie, di- 
rect to the caftward. 


This whole night we travelled 
without ceafing, under conftant 
alarm from the roaring of wild 
beafts. The night was exceflive 
dark, and we could not difcern 
any objects at a great diftance. 
I drew the charge from one of 
my piftols, and when we heard a 
ruitling among the bufhes near 
us, burned priming, as the only 
expedient we could devite befide 
firing fhot, which we would not 


ae: 
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do, leit we fhould alarm our pur- 
fuers. 

About day break my compan- 
jon trod upon a fmall green {nake, 
which bit his right leg clofe to the 
outer ankle, I was much alarm- 
ed ; but he very cooly took jome 
of the root out of his pouch, and 
chewed tt as the good old Afri- 
can had before done ; the juice of 
the root was white like milk, but 
onapplying itto the wounditchan- 
gedto a on Pet difagreeable col- 

our: having repeatedly applied it 
until the j juice was no longer dii- 
coloured, he tied a bandage round 
it, and we purfued our route, 
happy that he had efcaped fo 
well, 

This root I have repeatedly 
feen; but from a neglect of con- 
cerns leis important ‘for the time, 
I unfortunately did not brin; Z it 
with me. The lofs of my ficht 
would prevent me from knowing 
it, fhould it be common in our 
country ; which I think probable, 
as the American Indians fay they 
poffefs the knowledge of a fimilar 
powerful antidote. This root 
appears to me as acting upon the 
poifon by decompofing it by 
fome peculiar quality of its own 
juice. It is certain that the poil- 


on does not remain in the wound, 
and from the colour of the juice 
being changed, I fuppofe it mut 
be by 2 decompofition of the con. 
fitutent parts ; for a change in 
its properties‘ and appearance is 
certainly effected* 

Hunger, which we had difre. 
garded in the moments of ter TOr, 
va came on with the utmott 
force ; and our dried beef and 
other provifions growing fhort, it 
was necefflary that we fhould feek 
for fome frefh provifions. We 
were not fufficiently remote from 
the Galla-men to truft te our 
firearms; but Hurdee being ex- 
pert with his bow and arrows, we 
relolved to ufe them and {par 
our powder and fhot. 

He accordingly let fly at the 
firft animal we met, and it fell, 
we could find no wound but a 
flight one in the leg. We collec- 
ed wood, made a fire, and were 
about to drefs our prey, when, lo! 
it difappeared. We were about 
to go in fearch of fome other ani- 
mals, when we found it rultling 
in the bufhes, and foon retook it. 
In thape and colour it refembled 
the Opoffum, except that it had 
no pouch or falfe belly ; the hair 
alfo was much fhorter— however, 


* A difcovery « avas made a few years ago in the Eaft Indies, by a phyfician 
that the Eau de Luce, commonly ufed as a reftorative, by perfons of a nervous 
habit, is afovereign antidote to the poifon of the moft venomous reptile. A vari- 


ety of cafes, in which it was tried and found to baffic the poilon of the ‘ ouvre- 


Capelle of India, and that of the deadly brown adder, have been publifhed in she 
Afiatic Refearches. A table fpoonful has been found fufficient < it is taken inter- 
nally and applied externally with as little lofs of time as poffible. ‘his. it is prob- 

able, acted by the volat. alk. which is its chief ingredicnt, neutra! izing the viru- 
lence of the poifon —Might not the vegetable alkaline p: nciple exift in the juice 


of our antidote above in a ftate cither detached or eafily fcparable, fo as to neu- 
tralize the matter of poifcn in a fimilar manner ? ‘This is merely conjecture, but 
may be well worhy the turther attention of medical men ; for if found jut, 


nothing more will he found neceflary to cure the bite of a fuake, than the applica 


tion of a little pot-afh. 
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when dreffed, it taited delicionfly; 
and after breakfalt, for the firft 
time, we lay down to fleep. 

We awoke about ten o’clock, 
tolerably refrefhed ; and having 
yet to pafs a mountain which we 
hoped would be the laft, we judg- 
ed it prudent to keep on the verge 
of the monde, between that and 
the top of the afcent. About 4 
o’clock we difcovered fires at a 
diitance, and veitiges of popula- 
tion in the pathways, which in- 
teriected each other, and appear- 
ed newly trodden. The appear- 
ances of population to the north- 
ward were very diltinguuhable 5 
and therefore, apprehending that 
we approached ome of thoie nu- 
merous nations, that cont{tantly 
inhabit the luxurious countries in 
the neighbourhood of the Congo 
river, near its fources, and the 
charming vallies at the feet 
of the Galla mountains on 
the fouth and eaftern fides; we 
determined to be circum/{pedct, 
and proceed by caly journies, to 
avoid falling into the hands of 
either of them. 

Night was approaching falft, 
we had defcended the mountain 
towards the Ealt,fomewhatfouth- 

wardly, and the fun was already 
idden from us by the heights we 
had pafled, which threw their 
fhadows over the beautiful val- 
lies that we could juft diftinguith, 
expanded to a boundlefs diltance 
before us. We determined to 
proceed flowly towards the low 
country, and repofe once more 
{ccure from the terror of the for- 
elt ; to view the country the next 
day, and to take fuch fteps as 
might be moft likely to enfure 
our fafe arrival, now that we 
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could not be remote from the 
place of deftination. 
A few monkies, whofe chatter- 
ing was no longer deemed an 
amoyance, after our acquaint- 
ance with "founds fo chilling and 
terrific, were our only diturber: 
during the night ; we flept peace- 


ably, and tofe with the dawn. 


Having agreed to reconnoitre 
the country before we fhould 
proceed, we made a kind of felfti- 

val of this charming morning. 
We unpacked our powder, and 
repacked our flints and trinkets ; 
we cleaned our arms, and by the 
time we had partaken of a plen- 
tiful breakfalt, the fides of the 

reen hills. and plains beneath us 
were difclofed to our view by the 
opening fun, in a ftyle of verdure 
and beauty traly delighting. The 
light hades of the floping hi Il on 
the north-ealtern afpect, contrait- 
ed by the dulky hue of the val- 
lies, on the fouthern and weltern 
fides 3 and the irregula rity of the 
fhades calt by the profile of the 
more elevated hills, on the plains 
{eattered through the winding 
yallies, ot radually def (cending, and 
the whole profpect vividly bright- 
ening without mil or cloud i 
the horizon, altogether exhibited 
a f{cene of ferene grandeur that 
warmed my heart, and made me al- 
moft forget the inconveniences I 
had fultained. 

The country was thickly peo- 
pled, the marks of cultivation 
were vifible on the. fides of the 
declining p lains, and on the lev- 
el ; but no river could be feen. 
We confidered it, h@wever, as at 
no great diltance, and refolved 
to pafsthe day as a time of reit, 
and to purfue our journey unde; 
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the protection of night, to avoid 
difcovery, until we thould judge 
that we had gained the country 
of the Ebo King. 

After a pleafant dinner, we 
went to repofe, preparatory for 
the night’s travel, we awoke a- 

g 

bout fun-fet, immediately de- 
fcended to the valley, and fet 
forward ; we continued this 
courte for four nights, frequently 
meeting with fettlements, and 
changing our courfe through the 
neareft woods to avoid the haunts 
of men ; living upon cold pro- 
vifions, or the fruits which we 
gathered in abundance as we 
pafled along. 

The country we had now gain- 
ed was once more apparently 
very fertile, and watered with lit- 
tle rivulets, which promifed us 
the pleafure of fpeedily gaining 
the banks of that river for whic 
we had long looked with aching 
eves. On the morning of the 
hitth day, before fun-rife, we 
reached the bank, and were for- 
tunate enough to find means to 
pafs it without difficulty or dan- 
ger ; now we confidered ourfelves, 
asa mariner after a long voyage, 
arrived at the deftined port. 

The paths from the river were 
no longer objects to be fhunned, 
we purfued that which appeared 
to be the greateft; and about 
nine o’clock we entered a hand- 
fome village. 

Our appearance alarmed the 
inhabitants, who fled from their 
huts, and colle&ed in confidera- 
ble numbers, with their fimple 
arms in thtir hands. Hurdce, 
whofe countenance lighted up 
with pleafure, feeing they were 


friends, gave his gun to me, and 






made the ufual fignal of peace, 
by fheathing his arrows, and 
hanging his bow over his fhoul. 
ders. They then approached 
near us, and he delivered to them 
his bow and knife, telling them 
we were on our way from the 
Congo to the Ebo King to trade, 
on which they returned his knife 
and bow, and told him we were 
welcome, and fhould be weil re. 
ceived. 

I propofed delivering my arms 
likewife, but Hurdee advifed me 
not, thinking that as they were 
very fcarce in that country, and 
confequently highly valuable, 
they might be prompted to de 
tain them. 

The eafe and good humour 
with which we were received was 
to me moft confolitary, and I 
took it to be a moft flattering 
prefage of the fuccefs to attend 
our laborious and dangerous en- 
terprize.—We were conducted 
into one of their houfes, or huts, 
compofed of flight timbers or 
branches funk into the earth, or 
in an artificial bank of earth raif- 
ed about a foot above the ordina- 
ry level of the {cite of the village. 
The tops of the huts are round, 
or dome like, formed very rude- 
ly imto that thape, by bending 
the tops of the branches towards 
the centre, and there tying them 
with flender faplings to each oth- 
er. The broad and fan-like 
branches of the palm and date 
tree, ticd by their ftems on the 
outfide, and the points down- 
wards, from their covering oF 
thatch. Repeated layers of theie 
materials, are further ufed to de- 
fend thefe humble habitations 
from the moft fevere rains ; and 
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as the domeftic offices of cookery, 
and their rude handicraft works 
gre performed in the cpen air, 
or in the fhade of branching trees, 
which here are never difrobed of 
their foliage, their {mall dwellings 
are not incommoded by this fort 
of family bufinefs. The infects 
fo troublefome in warm countries, 
efpecially adjacent to woods or 
low grounds, are kept aloof by 
the inartificial expedient of a thick 
{mcke, produced by fires kept 
conftantly lighted, and compofed 
of the dung of their cattle, or a 
compofition of leaves of trees or 
reeds and rotten timber kept in a 
fate of moiiture. 

Thefe artificial clouds had not 
vet diflipated in my new habita- 
tion, and the effect on my eyes, 
was confiderably painful : thro’ 
my friend Hurdee’s care was ta- 
ken to eafe mé on that head, and 
arepait was ioon ferved up, of 
which we partook with minds and 
appetites that converted the habi- 
tation of the favage into a palace 
and gave a relifh to the food e- 
qual to that enjoyed by the luxu- 
rious. Seated on the floor, on 
ikins and mats fpread for us, we 
fealted on frefh beef and ears of 
maize roalted, and for deffert on 
the fineit bannanas: our drink 
was new milk and palm wine. 

The people had caught the in- 
formation on all fides, of the ar- 
rival of one of thofe extradordina- 
ry animals, a white man, and all 
thronged, eager as it appeared to 
difcover whether it refembled the 
men or the monkies of their coun- 
try ; for fuch it appeared were the 
comparifons they made, and in a 
tanner, as 1 afterwards under- 


(To be continued. ) 
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ftood, no wife flattering to the 
pride of a fair fkin. 

The women appear among the 
Africans to be endowed with the 
fexual attribute of curiofity, in 
common with thofe of all other 
colours and countries : they 
thronged foremoft around me,ai 4 
fo crouded, that 1 found it necet- 
fary, for the fake of air, and to 
gratify curiofity at once, to walk 
abroad. The children looked 
with wonder, and the women ac- 
cording to their age or temper, 
tittered, roared out in laughter, 
or clafped their hands, as they 
were affected. Some opened my 
hair, others examined my jacket 
and trowfers ; my fleeve buttons 
amufed one, and the frill of my 
{hirt another, my hair, which had 
by their curiofity or accident be» 
come loofe, was the object of ad- 
miration to all. 

Their familiarity furprifed me 
for a time; but reflecting that it 
mutt be the natural confequence 
of innocent.curiofity excited by 
novelty, I returned their freedom 

with good humour, and found 
that they were pleafed with my 
manner of treating them. 

Fatigued with the previous 
travel, and tired with trifling, I 
fignified to Hurdee my with of 
retiring to relt: he accordingiy 
informed the villagers, and we 
were foon left alone. After this 
we partook ofa fecond repait, 

confifting of boiled rice, mutton, 
a palm wine, and agrecing to 
fet out for the refidence of the 


Ebo King on the morrow, wee 


to a comfortable and fecure 
pote. 
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For the CotumBran Puenix. 


THE GENTLEMAN AT LARGE. 


HERE is no one, for whom 

novelty hasnotfome charms, 
So imperfeét is man, that he cane 
not be, for a long time, delighted 
with the fame object, however it 
may have once dazzled his imag- 
ination, and taken hold of his 
heart. 
for variety to be quite univer{al. 
The Epicure, by having a turtle 
foup placed before him every day 
would foon loath his favourite 
dith; and the diverfions of the 
man of pleafure, to which he has 
the moft extravagant partiality, 
by a confiant indulgence in them, 
would ceafe to divert, and would 
lofe all power of recreation. 

This fame propenfity for a 
fuccetlion of new objects is no lefs 
diuicoverabie in the lovers of liter- 
ature. The diverfity in the man- 
ner of different authors of treating 
the fame fubjedt, ferves to keep 
the mind from falling into that 
diigult which is the effect of too 
much familiarity. I have not 
gone far enough into the philofo- 
phy of human nature to be able 
to tell the caufe of this impatience 
after variety. Obfervation and 
experience however convince, me 
that 7 és fs 

In order to obtain for my rea- 
ders that gratification which is af- 
forded in variety, I have been 
Jong foliciting a gentleman of 
literary genius to lend me occa- 
fional affitance. After many vi- 
olated promifes he has at length 
favoured me with an effay upon 
Tafie, which adorns the prefent 
number. In this effay his obfer- 


We find this attachment 


No. IV. 


vations are very general. He 
has merely attempted a definition 
of that, which, in his fubfequent 
papers, he intends to illuttrate, 
His writings, from their purity 
and elegance, will, I affure my- 
felf, be efteemed a valuable arc. 
quilition to the GEnTLEMAN at 
Larce. 

Perhaps I fhall never have a 
better opportunity of informing 
my readers, that the papers of our 
new author will be defignated by 
the letter P. and that, in future I 
fhall mark my own jucubrations 
with the letter K, 


Deguftibus non eft difputandunt 
~——~credat Indeug Apeila. 
Non ego 





HORACE. 


THE term tafe, has always 
been regarded as incapable of 
definition. Various have heen 
the conjectures with regard to the 
operation of this fubtle quality, 
and the effe&s which it produ- 
ces. Lord Kaims is very diffufe 
on the fubjedt of its effedts, and 
uncommonly accurate in his re- 
marks and obfervations— but his 
definition is altogether unfatisfac- 
tory. Dr. Blair has treated 
largely on the fubje@, but hisde- 
finition leaves the mind totally 
uninformed... Mr. Burke, with 
a genius infinitely fuperior to el- 
ther, has avoided a definition, 
though his remarks do honour 
even to the pen which produced 
them. 

It is not much to the reputa- 
tion of the learned world, that 0 
many treatifes fhould have beea 
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written upon a fubject, which the 
writers themfelves do not pretend 
to detine. ‘There mult be -jome 
definite idea annexed to the word 


tafe; otherwile all obfervations 


upon it will be vain. If we dif 
courle upon a fubjec&t which we 
declare ourfelves incapable of de- 
fining, all that we can fay will 
produce nothing but conjecture 
and uncertainty in the mind, and 
the only recompence which the 
reader can receive from fuch a 
wild {peculation, is doubt and 
perplexity. 

There is, certainly, a plain 
rule, capable of definition, con- 
tained m the term ¢a/fe, or elie it 
were impoflible to judge of the 
merit of thofe compofitions of ge- 

nius, which cannot be tried by 
any other itandard. “ ’Tis fome- 
thing or nothing.” I am aware 
of the boldneis and prefumption 
that may be afcribed to me for 
undertakine to define what writ- 
ers of fo much genius and emi- 
nence have pronounced undefina- 
ble. Feeble, however, as my ex- 
fie may be, they may give 
employment to abler pens than 
mine. The waters of literature 
may ftagnate and corrupt unlefs 
they are dilturbed, when perhaps 
the motion of a fly on their fur- 
face, may preferve them from 
putrefaction. 

Without further preface, then, 

I would define tafe to be the pre- 


fervation of that conjiftency and uni- 


formity in the moral, which is ob- 
ferved in the natural world. I 
merely mtend this number as an 
explanation of the above defi 
tion, referving it for future nun 
bers to cite initances, and to thew 
how this defini tion will apply i 
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all cafes. When we caf our'eyes 
around us, we behold nature gov- 
erned by certain fixed laws ‘and 
immutable regulations. pring 
covers the earth with tender 
plants, Summer advances them 
towards maturity, Autumn {wells 
and ripens the blofloms into 
fruit, and Winter throws a f{cene 
of deiolation over them ail. 

Thefe are the eternal laws of 
nature, founded by her great and 
mig thty parent. Weare acquaint- 

d thus far with her operations. 
sad fhould any man endeavour 
to perfuade us that we are in an 

error, we fhould regard him as a 
madman. The fame principie 
of regularity may be obferved 
throughout the whole phyfical 
iyftem. A cloud no where ir- 

radiates the earth with illumi- 

nation, or the fun darken it with 
obf{curity. ‘This is the fine econ- 
omy of nature, her wifdom is feen 
in her confiftency, and her beau- 
ty is but another name for her 
regularity. 

The moral world is,that ideal 
creation which is formed in the 
fancy, and exifts in the imagina- 
tion ; but then it muft be regula- 
ted by the fame rules of coniiiten- 
cy which govern the natural uni- 
verfe. The poet, the orator, and 
the painter, are obliged to con- 
form the i images of their own in- 
vention to the objeéts of real pi 
The facetious Horace defires to 
know if a painte r fhould repre- 
fent the head of a horfe jomed to 
a human bate and terminating in 
the tail of a “ath, whether we 
fhould be able to reprefs our 
laughter and derifion ? Un- 
doubtedly we fhould not ; and 
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natural world never furnifhed 
fuch a phenomenon. It is the 
difimilarity .which the image 
bears to nature which makes it ri- 
diculous and intolerable. 

A clafimate of mine, at college, 
once made ule of this expreflion, 
“ America will fron ERADICATE ail 
clouds of fuperftition.”’ ere the 
verb eradicate is an evident ab- 
furdity ; as the greateft natural 
philofopher has never been able 
to difcover clouds vegetating in 2 
garden. Any one whofe head is 
not iron bound, may inftantly fee 
the impropriety of this figure ; 
but many icholars may‘ not be a- 
ble to explain the rea/on of its im- 
propriety. In a-word, the moral 
world is inhabited not only by 
the fcholar, but likewife by the 
favage of the foreft. Thefpeeches 
of the native Indians of North A- 





merica, replete with figures, and 
metaphorical allufions amply ve- 
rify this obfervation. 

The moral world has its fun, 
and its ftars, its rivulets, its caf. 
cades, its mountains and ‘i's val. 
lies, in exact conformity to the 
natural creation. At the fame 
time it mult be obferved that the 
fun mnuit fhine and the fars olit. 
ter, the rivulets murmur and the 
cafcadesroar, 3 the mountains rif 
and the vailies fink, agreeable to 
the laws of the phyfical word. 

This is all which the term fa/ 
can be faid to comprehend. In 
fome future number I fhall en- 
deavour to go into a detail of 
this definition ; and to fhew from 
the moft ingenious and elegant 
authors, ancient and modern, the 
truth of its application. r. 
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MACKLIN’s CHARACTER OF GARRICK. 


Copied verbatim from bis Manufcript. 


IS eye was dark, but not 
charatteriftic of any paf- 
fion but the fierce and the lively. 
To friendfhip with man, or love 
and friendfhip with woman, he 
never was difpofed ; for love of 
himfelf always forbad it. Envy 
was his torment—ever dreading 
merit in the loweft of his breth- 
ren, and pining at the applaufe 
and fortune. that their labours 
procured them. 
_He had.a.narrow contracted 


mind, bounded on. one fide by 


fufpicion, by envy on the other, 
by avarice im the front, and pale 


fear in the rear, with felf in the 
centre. Out of thefe limits he 
never expatiated, unlefs fear and 
oftentation exerted their funétions 
conjointly. 

He could never enjoy the con- 
vivial felicities and fociety, efpec- 
ially with thofe perfons who were 
moft capable of tafting, contr- 
buting, and adminiftering the 
unreferved, undefigning, free m- 
quiries of improved ingenuous 
minds. He had read and heard 
that the more refined and think- 
ing minds of all ages had a par- 
ticular pleafure in the mental in- 
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tercourfe of the ingenious few. 
Of this cuftom he was refolved 
to avail himfelf ;—butit was juft 
asa hypocrite avails himfelf of 
religion, by oftentation and im- 
polture—for he herded conftant- 
iy with wits, and was, in Ictters, 
a profefled tartuffe to all. 

He had a hackneyed kind of 
metaphorical, theatrical, tinfelled 
phrafeology, made out of tags and 
ends, quotations and imitations 
of our Englith poets, and, indeed, 
from the Greek and Latin au- 
thors, as often as his memory 
ferved him with the feraps and 
mottos it had quaintly picked tp ; 
for he knew no book of antiquity, 
nor, indeed, of modern note,— 
Prior, La Fontaine, Swift’s poe+ 
try, and a few more of that kind, 
excepted ; thefe he conitantly im- 
itated, plundered, difpuifed, and 
frittered intooccafional prologues, 
epilogues,and complimentary po- 
ems, upon parrots, lapdogs, mon- 
keys, birds, growing wits, pat- 
rons, and ladies. But what he 
moft excelled in, was, in writing 
epigrams and fhort poems in 
praife of himfelf and his produc- 
tions, and in defamation of a ri- 
val actor, or of any of thofe poor 
people of theftage whom he with- 
ed to be unpopular. With fuch 
{hreds and patches he conftantly 
fed the daily papers, the reviews, 
and magazines.—Each of his al- 
fociate wits had a peculiar quaint- 
nefs of phrafe and greeting : fuch 
as—‘* My fprig of Parnaffus, let 
me pour my incenfe !”? —_—_—- 

He laboured for private ef- 
teem, but always in vain ! Fear, 
envy, and avarice were feen even 
in deeds that appeared convivial, 
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benevolent, and liberal. He was. 
a maker of profeflions, but a flave 
to intereft. He was honoured 
as an actor, hated as a man, and 
defpifed as an author. He ever 
made friend{hip a footftool to his 
intereft and ambition. The two 
men that he was moft obliged to, 
he always hated and feared. He 
ruined the one, and planned the 
deftruction of the other. He 
could have no lafting intimacy 
with any body. He was totally 
void of any kind of addrefs to 
men or women in any rank or 
cireumftance of life, that the ju- 
dicious, and thofe who had 
thought of that art, called genteel 
or well bred. 

His art in acting confiftedin in- 
ceflantly pawing and hauling the 
characters about with whom he 
was concerned in the feene ;-~ and 
when he did not paw or haul the 
charatter,he flalked between them 
and the @udience, and that gene- 
rally when they were fpeaking the 
moitimportantand interefting paf* 
fage in the feene, which demanded 
in proprietya ftri@t attention. When 
he {poke himfelf, he pulled about 
the character he fpoke to, and 
{queezed his hat, hung forward, 
and ftecd almoft upon one foot, 
with no part of the other to the 
ground but the toe ofit. His 
whole a¢tion vhen he made love 
in tragedy or in comedy, when 
he was familiar with his friend, 
when he was in anger, forrow, 
rage, confiited in fqueezing his 
hat, thumping his breaft, itrut- 
ting up and dowmthe ftage, and 
pawing the charatters he 
acted with. 

In private life, had this man 
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been imterdicted the ufe of mim- 
icry,of fimulation, and difimula- 
tion, he would have appeared, 
what in reality he was, a fuperfi- 
cial infignificant man. But with 
the help of thofe arts, he was en- 
tertaining andappeared{agacious, 
learned, good-natured, _modeit, 
and friendly to thofe who had 
no dealings with him ;—but 
thofe who had, he was known to 
the very heart; for his attach- 
ment to intereft in dealings made 
him as obvious as if nature had 
made a window to his heart. 
Our actions are the only true tef- 
timonies of our probity. Our in- 
timates, and thofe with whom we 
chufe to retire and live in private, 
furnifh the beft proof of the 
ftrength or weaknefs, riches or 
poverty of the mind. The pal- 
try actions of this man are well 
known ; his intimates I need not 
defcribe. The tree is known by 
its fruit. 

An ancient philofopher;dpeak- 
sng of Envy, chanacterifes itwery 
finely, by faying, it is of that 
perverfe, unfociable, felfifh na- 
ture, that, were it abfolute, it 
would rather forego the indifpen- 
fable. influence of the fun, than 
participate the blefling with man- 
kind. This difcription of Envy 
ay feem to fome men to be ex- 

aggerated and hyperbolical; but 
thofe who have obferved this paf- 
fion in its extremes, in the com- 
merce of the world, or as Milton 
has characterifed it in his “ Para- 
dife Loft,” will find it to be nat- 
urally, juft. A fironger inftance 
of - influence, fare. never was 
known than in the petfon we 
have now undér confideration ; 
for, not fatistied with endeavour. 
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ing to deftroy the fame of every 
contemporary actor, he attacked 
even that of the actreffes, and fuc. 
ceeded. Nor was the traduce. 
ment of the living fame of male 
and female, of every age and 
rank wpoen the ftage, fufficient to 
gorge the maw of Envy : it flew 
to the dead ! and infidionfly broke 
open the hallowed tombs of Bet- 
terton, Booth, Wilks, and other 
honoured fpirits, Nature’s favour- 
ite children, who had been fofter. 
ed and protected by art, applaufe, 
and time ; and, when living, 
whom Envy’s {elf allowed to be 
Nature’s darling fons, and Art’s 
perfe& pupils : yet thefe very 
ipirits would he ilily bring up 
on the carpet: mimic, though } he 
never faw them ; tell anecdotes 
of them, and traduce their im- 
mortal fame,by ftigmatifing them 
as mannerifts, and denominating 
them as perfons who {poke in ree 
citative. Thus would he ferve 
them up to ignorant people, w be 
believed and wondered : ; and to 
dependants and flatterers, who re- 
tailed the libellous anecdotes, in- 
vectives, and quaint conceits, and 
concluded that the art was never 
known but by the narrator, whe, 
with an apparent modefty, and a 
concealed impudence, made him- 
felf the hero of the hiftoricat 
criticifm. 

His mind was bufied upon the 
external and partial looks, tones, 
gaits, and motion of individuals 
in their ordinary habits. Of the 
paflions, their degrees and kinds, 
and of their influence. upon the 
organs, and their imprefflions up- 
on the bedy, he knew but very 
little, very little indeed ! | His 
mind and knowledge were, like 
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his body, little, pert, acute, 
quick, weak, eafily fhocked, and 
worn down, fubtle, plaufible. 
By this external partial imitation 
of individuals he continually ex- 
ercifed his mind and body. This 
wretched buffoonery comprifed 
his knowledge, his humour, his 
learning, converfation, » wifdom, 
virtue, elegance, breeding, and 
his companionable qualities. His 
mimicry, both off the ftage and 
on it, ferved him inftead of fig- 
ure, grace, character, manners, 
and a perfect imitation of general 
nature, as it paffes through hu- 
man life in every character, age, 
tank, and ftation. 

He introduced fleep into Lear, 
fhowed how the body dreams in 
Richard. He alfo introduced 
ileep into Sir Fohn Brute ; and 
for many minutes, to the extrava- 
gant fatisfa@tion of the audience, 
cut the faces of an ideot, a luna- 
tic, a ftupor ; fo expert was he 
in all the trick of the face, which 





se Reece 


the good people acknowledged 
as an imitation of a drunken man 
falling afleep. | 
Whenever a manager fets up 
his own power, tafte, or avarice, 
againft the power, judgment, or 
entertainment of the people, he 
forfeits every right to their fa- 
vour ; nay he merits their con- 
tempt and refentment. Garrick 
never obliged the public in any 
one article during the time of his 
management ; on the contrary he 
took every ftep by which he could 
ered himfelf into a tyrant, to 
crufh the fpirit and genius of mer- 
it both in aétors and authors; to 
corrupt the public tafte ; to fill 
his own coffers ; and to make his 
own judgment the ftandard of 
every {pecies of dramatic merit. 
His wit always wanted ftrength, 
his defcriptions humour, his man- 
ner pleafantry, his conduct integ- 


rity, his difpofition good nature, 


and his deportment decency. 





CHARACTER OF Mrs. SIDDONS. 
By Carer Lort, £7. 


UT of the houfe I allowed 
O myfelf but one amuiement, 
but that one was, in effee, all; it 
was feeing and hearing Mrs. Sid- 
donsin anew and moft effecting 
charaGer, that of Mrs. Haller, in 
“ The Stranger ;”. and in a cha- 
racter ot long and eftabliihed pre- 
eminence, that of Ifabella, in 
** The Fatal Marriage.” 

Of this moft admirable aérefs 
I can fay nothing that approach- 
eSto a defoription of her execNen- 


cies. Her figure, countenance, 
voice, attitudes, are in the high- 
eft degree graceful, expreflive, 
and jublime. The fecond night 
(her appearance in “ ‘The Stran- 
ger” was Friday 25th,) when fhe 
performed Ifabella, I faw her to 
the greateft advantage from a 
fide box, and with an excellent 
glafs, that, which I always car- 
ry with me. I longed moft 
earneitly you had been with us 
at both thefe  reprefentations. 
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Her action is fo juft and fo ex- 
quifitely graceful and dignified, 
her elocution fo wonderfully fine, 
and her power of giving its full 
force to every noble and gener- 
Ous fentiment fo unrivalled by a- 
ny performer whom I have ever 
jeen on the theatre, —and I have 
{een thofe who have been moft 
juttly and univerfally admired. 
There are in her acting, as in 
Garrick’s, no vacuities, nor any 
thing out of the charaéter to pa- 
rade herfeif to the audience : if 
filent and immoveable, her fi- 
lence is more eloquent than lan- 
guage, and her fulfpended action 
dpeaks the character and fullnefs 
of the foul. 

On Sunday the 27th, we faw 
her at her own houfe ;,and it 
was truly charming to fee one of 
the moft admired women upon 
earth amufing herfelf as a moth- 
er, but with filter-like familiarity, 
with her two daughters, who 
greatly refemble her, one of them 
particularly, and converfing with- 
out vanity,—indeed, fhe is above 
it,— without pride. 

She {peaks with the molt eafy 
and graceful propriety on what- 
ever fubje&ts arife. You would 
have been charmed to hear her 
mention Hereford, and the fur- 
rounding country, where fhe fpent 
part of her childhood and firft 
youth. I believe you will find 
it mentioned by Mrs. Morgan 
that Brecknock has had the hon- 
or of giving birth to Mrs. Siddons. 
On our inquiry, fhe mentioned it 
herfelf as being the place where 
fhe was born. If any perfon re- 
ally knows herfelf, and neither o- 
verrates or undervalues her pow- 
ers, Mrs, Siddons. appears to be 


that perfon; and fhe fpeaks ac. 
eordingiy with fimplicity and 
franknefs, not affecting to difa. 
vow, nor oftentatious in the dif. 
play of them. 

I ought to mention that the has 
the utmoft fimplicity, a fimplici. 
ty the moft dignified and grace. 
ful, in her drefs; alike whether 
at home or on the ftage; even in 
Ifabella, in a drefs of nuptial cer- 
emony, this was ftrikingly ob- 
fervable, Gold, ora _ profufion 
ot filver, in the ornaments of 
drefs, fhe leaves to others : jew- 
els and colours are not fuffered 
to degrade the fublime unity of 


‘effect, or to challenge an admi- 


ration. which, were fhe to wear 
them, would appear, even to the 
admirers of embellifhment, frivo- 
loufiy wafted on thefe compari- 
tively infignificant decorations.— 
She is her own ornament: and 
is too fublimely beautiful,in form, 
countenance, charac¢ter, and ex- 
prefiion, to fubmit to make her- 
felf fine. Her forehead, her eye, 
her nofe, all her features have 
the decifive character of a great 
mind, of an amiable and noble 
heart.. Indecd fhe more refem- 
bles the ideal beauty of poflible 
nature, than what one fhould ex- 
pect actually to have feen. 

The filver tone of her voice, 
full,folemn,but wonderfully {weet, 
preferves diftinéinefs in the high- 
eft exertions, and remains unloit 
in the loweft articulations. Some 
idea of her ation and attitudes 
might be drawn from the finelt 
ftatues and paintings. Of the ex- 
preflion of her countenance no 
adequate reprefentation can be 
formed. 

J was led to think, for I had 
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never feen her till now, that fhe 
was only formed for the great 
and awful chara@ter. For thefe, 
indeed, fhe has every endowment, 
both from nature and a cultiva- 
tion of her powers, the molt at- 
tentive and unremitted, which 
genius, animated by refpect for 
an admiring public, could fug- 
geft to her, and enforced too by 
the confcioufnefs fhe muft feel of 
the fublimity of the object of her 
exertions, the juit reprefentatign 
of ideas, and charaéters the molt 
exalted ; but fhe has not lefs 
command over the more amiable 
affeGtions, thofe of pure and ex- 
alted benevolence : of the delica- 
cy of wounded honor ; of the a- 
gonizing tendernefs-ef maternal 
fear; of the fweet complacency 
of an heart occupied with nature, 
and the contemplation of its au- 
thor, and of its pleafures in its du- 





ties ; nor lefs of the deeply pathet- 
ic expreflion of fettled grief, of 
the chafte enthufiaim of love. It 
is true, that love when reprefent- 
ed by her, appears a paflion as 
elevated as glory itfelf Her 
fondnefs is noble, and her very 
forrowsand defpair imprefs with 
re{pect, and awe, and veneration. 

It would be a great lofs to be 
deprived of her tranfcendently 
fine action ; but I think I fhould 
prefer merely to hear her read to 
feeing the fineft play a¢ted by the 
beft ofotherperformers. In thechar- 
acter of lady Randolph, in our fa- 
vorite “ Douglas ;”’ in “ The 
Grecian Daughter,” “ The Ro- 
man Father,” or the Volumnia of 
Shakefpeare, fhe who was born to 
perfonify the pureft of the higheft 
affections muft be unimaginably 
great. 
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COUNT RUMFORD’s ESSAYS. 


ERHAPS modern times 
have not afforded a greater 
benefactor of the human race, or 
one who for his fuccefsful exer- 
tions in the advancement of their 
telicity, reflets more honor on 
his fpecies, than Count Rumford. 
His Experimental Effays, Political 
and Economical, are written in 
ftyle fimple and pure, occafion- 
ally rifing with his fubje&, and 
always conforming to it. ‘They 
abound with ideas, without a fu- 
perfluity of words, or redundan- 
cy of falfe ornament. It is how- 


ever derogating from the charac- 
ter of Count Rumford, to dwell 
upon his merits fimply as a wri- 
ter. In whatever he relates, he 
may fay without oftentation, 


“ Magna pars fui.” 


His was a nobler tafk, than mere- 
ly conftruéting fentences, and 
cloathing thoughts, at the toilet 
of imagination. He was not con- 
tent with barely ftarting new pro- 
jects, and making theoretic im- 
provements. His inclination did 
not lead him tocombine, and dif 
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tort the elements, for new difcov- 
eries, ufeful only to the fpecula- 
tive theorift, and prized only for 
the labor they coft. His element 
was man. The advancement of 
focial happinefs and order, his ob- 
ject. In this he has done, not fo 
‘much as a nation of philofophers, 
‘of a very different caft, have un- 
done, but perhaps mere than has 
been performed by any of his con- 
temporaries, of whatevcr deferip- 
‘tion. 

The man, who fhould difcover 
the procefs, to extract a whole- 
fome, nutritive liquor from the 
dregs and feces of a foul cafk, 
would be jultly entitled to lafting 
praife. How much more then ts 
due to him, who has difcovered 
‘and executed the plan of purify- 
ang the dregs of /eciety, and ren- 
dering them capable of preferv- 
mg themfelves, and adding 
ftrength, {pirit, and duration, to 
the whole? -Of harmonizing its 
wating clements, and calling 
order out of itschaos? This has 
been the happy and honorable 
employment of Count Rumford, 
and it was worthy his purfuit. 
Nature made him a nobleman; 
anda generous, and difcerning 
Prince, was proud to mark her 
diftinGion with the ceremonial of 
his feal. 

The Effays of Count Rumford 
are fraught with maxims, moral, 
prudential and politic, at once 
profound and practical. Had he 
only projected, what he has a@u- 
aliy putin execution, he would 
have been entitled to the refpect 
of mankind, tothe veneration due 
to a found philofopher. * When 


we take a furvey of the Electorate 
of Bavaria, efpecially Munich its 
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capital, infeed and overrun with 
a diffolute horde of lazaroni, prey. 
ing upon the wealth of individu. 
als, and levying an enormous tax 
on 2 too generous public,to which 
they had become, not only bur. 
denfome, but formidable. When 
we fee this miferable rabble, al- 
ways viewed with contempt, com- 
monly, by a fatal error; as paft re. 
form, fit enly for the gloomy ten. 
ants of a prifon,and fubjedts for le- 
gal punifhment—When we fee 
them, not by a miracle, but by 
the moft confummiate effort of hu- 
man prudence, reclaimed from 
their abandoned habits, to the 
cheerful paths of honeft in. 
duftry,adding wealth and ftrength 
to the community, to which they 
had been an infupportable burder 
—in fhort, regenerated from li- 
centious beggars, to honeft, induf- 
trious citizens—When we con- 
template this truly interefting 
{fcene, we cannot withhold from 
the principal aéor, the higheft en- 
comiums, which man can beftow 
onman. This fcene has been aét- 
ed in Bavaria. It has certainly 
more intrinfic merit—is more in- 
terefting to rich and poor, rulers 
and ruled, than all the dramas 
that ever drew the involuntary 
burfts of applaufe, from an ap- 
proving audience. To the hon- 
or of America, its author, and 
principal ator, was Count Rum- 
ford, a native of our foil. While 
Europe may juitly confider him 
as one of her greateft benefadors, 
we have only to regret, that he 
did not make his native country 
the feene of thofe improvments; 
which his correét and etegant pen 
has given us in narrative. 
we have not the benefit of his 


But if 
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great and benevolent exertions, 
why fhould we not profit by his 
We example? It is worthy 
our emulation. Eafily reduced 
to practice, efpecialy in New Eng- 
land. Where it is more difficult, 
there is greater neceflity for put- 
ting it in execution. In almoit 
every county town, even in tlie 
Northern ftates, there are fome 
fickle unfortunate, idle inhabitants 
who need only the means of em- 
ployment, and the parental au- 
thority of aétive, judicious over- 
feers, to teach them that “ hon- 
elty is the beft policy,’? and in- 
duftry the conftant and rational 
fource of pleafure. In molt of 
our fea ports, there are many dif- 
folute vagabonds, who need only 
proper inftitutions, and the exer- 
tion of refpectable, active and in- 
terefted citizens to reftore them 
to themfelves and to fociety. The 
difeafe is increafiny. ‘The cure 
can never be attempted with 
greater probability of fuccefs then 
ut prefent. ‘The laws have in- 
velted every town with powers 
ample for the purpofe. The par- 
ticular, methodical and confpic- 
uous account of the plan, execu- 
tion andfuccefs, purfued by Count 
Rumford, at Munich, on a larg- 
ger feale, minutely detailed in his 
Eflays, may ferve in many re- 
fpects, asa model for our muni- 
cipalities, on a fmaller plan. 
Thofe Effays in every point ra 
view, are fo congenial to the 

nins of America —the purfuit « of 
uieful objeéts—that they canzot 
be too highly recommended to 
every clafs of citizens, more ef- 
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pecially to thofe refponfible gen- 
tlemen, who are appointed OVer- 
feers of the poor: This refpecta- 
ble clafs of citizens, might juftly 
conlider them as neceflary to the 
faithful difcharge of their func- 
tions, as the laws, preferibing 
their duty. They would find : . 
them the greatelt fumulus, and 
the beft directions for puttiug 
thofe laws in execution. ‘The ree- 
ulations of many focieties of the 
Friends or Quakers, i in thig couns 
try, efpecially at Philad elphia, 
prove that the example of Count 
Rumford is not impracticable m 
A.merica. Were the moft hum- 
bie town to purfue this example 
with fpirit and perfever ance, it 
would raife itfelf to an envious 
diftinétion. Were our capital fea- 
perts ferioufly to adopt - mea- 
fures purfued at Munic h, they 
would become the worthy pz tterns 
of imitation for the country. Ex- 
ample would produce emulation ; 
emulation a happy reform. The 
molt formidable oppofers of our 
government will ever be found in 
the piace ranks of life; their 
moi dangerons inftruments in the 
loweft grades of fociety. Its fil- 
thy dregs will ever fofter the tools 
of faction, and its outlaws afford 
a ftanding corps of jacobins.—- 
Count Rumford has difcovered 2 
method of training up thefe in 
the difcipline of order, the fchool 
of utility, more fure, more fafe, 
more honorable to humanity, and 
more ufeful to fociety than the 
difcipline of the whip, the prifon, 
or the pillory. It is, firf to make 
them happy, then virtuous. 
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f£xrracr rrom Sr. Pierre. } 


REPLIES TO THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE. 


EWTON, who purfted his 

refearches into the laws of 
Nature fo profoundly, never pro- 
nounced the name’ ot Gon, with- 
Out moving his hat, and other- 
wife expretling the mot devout 
refpect. He took pleafure in re- 
calling this fublime idea, even in 
his moments of conviviality, and 
conlidered it as the nutural bond 
of union among all nations. Cor- 
neille le Bruyn, the Dutch pain- 
ter, relates, that happening to dine 
one day at his table, in company 
with feveral other foreigners, New- 
ton, when the deflert was ferved 
up, propofed a health to the men 
of every country who believe in 
Gop. This was drinking the 
health of the human race. Is it 
poffible to conceive, that fo many 
nations, of languages and man- 
ners fo very different, and, in ma- 
ny cafes, of an intelligence fo con- 


tracted, fhould believe in Gop, if 


that belief were the refult of fome 
tradition, or of a profound, met- 
aphytical difquifition ? It arifes 
from the fpectacle of nature fim- 
ply. A poor Arabian of the 
defert, ignorant as moft of the 
Arabians are, was one day afked, 
How he came to be affured that 
there was a God? “ In the fame 
way,” replied he, ‘‘ that I am a- 
ble to tell, by the print imprefled 
on the fand, whether it was aman 
or a beaft which paffed that 
way.” 

It is impoffible for man, as has 
been faid, to imagine any form, 


or to produce a fingle idea of 


which the model is not in nature, 
He expands his reafon only on 
the reafons which nature has fup. 
plied. Gop muft, therefore, ne- 
ceflarily exift, were it but for this, 
that man has an idea of him. But 
if we attentively confider, that ev- 
ery thing, neceflary to man, exifts 
in a moit wonderful adaptation to 
his necefiitics, for the ftrongeft of 
all reaforis, Gop likewife muft ex- 
iit, he who is the univerfal adapta- 
tion of all the focietics of the hu 
man race. 

But ifhould wifh to know, in 
what way, the perfons who doubt 
of his exiftence,on a review of the 
works of nature, would defire to 
be affured of it? Do they with 
that he fhould appear under a 
human form, and affume the fig- 
ure of anold man, as he is paint- 
ed in our churches? They would 
fay, this is a man. Were he to 
invelt himfelf with fome unknown 
and celeftial form, could we inz 
human body fupport the fight? 
The complete and unveiled dit- 
play of even a fingle one of his 
works on the earth, would be iut- 
ficient to confound our feeble or- 
gans. For example, if the earth 
wheels round its axis, as 1s fuppo- 
fed, there is not a human being 
in exiftence, who from a fixed 
point in the Heavens, could view 
the rapidity of its motion withov' 
horror ; for he would behold riv- 
ers, Oceans, kingdoms whirling 
about under his feet, with a ve 
locity almoit thrice as greatas that 
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fwittnefs of this diurnal rotation is 
a mere nothing: For the rapidi- 
ty, with which the globe defcribes 
its annual circle; and hurls us 
round the fun, is feventy five times 
greater than that of a bullet thot 
trom the cannon. Were it but 
poilible for the eye to view thro’ 
the fkin, the mechanifm of our 
own body, the fight would over- 
whelm us; Durft we make a 
fingle movement, if we faw our 
blood circulating, the nerves pul- 
ling, the lungs blowing, the hu- 
mours filtrating, and all the in- 
comprehenfible aflemblage of: fi- 
bres, tubes, pumps, currents; piv- 
ots, which fuftain an exiftence, at 
once fo frail and fo prefumptuous. 
Would we with, on the contra- 
ry, that Gop fhould manifeft him- 
{elf in a manner more adapted to 
hisown nature, by the direé&t and 
immediate communication of his 
intelligence, to the exclufion of 

every intervenient mean? 
Archimedes, who had a mind 
capable of fuchintenfeapplication, 
as not to be dilturbed from his 
train of thought, by the fack of 
Syracufe, in which he loft his life, 
went almoft diftraéted, from the 
{imple perception of a geometri- 
cal truth, of which he fuddenly 
caught a glimpfe. He was pon- 
dering, while in the bath, the 
means of difcovering the quantity 
of alloy which a rafcally gold- 
{mith had mixed in Hiero’s gol- 
den crown ; and having found it, 
trom the analogy of the,different 
weight of his own body, when in 
the water,and out of it, he fprung 
from the bath, naked as he was, 
and ran like a madman through 
the ftreets of Syracufe, calling out, 
L have found it! I have found ! 
i = 


When fome ftriking truth, or 
fome affeéting fentiment, happens 
to lay hold of the audience at a 
theatre, you fee fome melted into 
tears, others almoft choaked with 
an opprefled refpiration, others 
quite in a tranfpoit, clapping their 
hands, and flamping with their 
feet ; the females in the boxes ac- 
tually fainting away. Were thefe 
violent agitations of fpirit to go 
on progreflively but for a few 
minutes only, the perfons fubjec 
to them might lofe their reafon, 
perhaps their life. What would 
be the cafe; then, if the fource of 
alltruth, and of all feeling, were 
to communicate himfelf to us in a 
mortal body ? Gop has placed us 
at a fuitable diftance from his in- 
finite majefty; near enough to 
have a perception of it, but not fo 
near as to be annihilated by it. 
He veils his intelligence from us 
under the forms of matter; and 
he reftores our confidence refpec- 
ing the movements of the materi« 
al world by the fentiment of his 
intelligence. Ifat any time heis 
pleafed to communicate himfelf 
in amore intimate manner, it is 
not through the channel ofhaugh- 
ty {cience, but through that of our 
virtue. He difclofes himfelf to 
the fimple, and hides his face 
from the proud. 

“But,” it is afked, * What 
made Gon? Why fhould there 
be a God?” Am I tocall in quef- 
tion his exiftence, becaufe J am in- 
capable of comprehending his or- 
igin ? This ftyle of reafonin 
would enable us to conclude, that 
man does not exift: For, who 
made men? Why fhould there 
be men? Why am I in the world 
in the eighteenth century ? Why 
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did I not arrive in fome of the a- 
ges which went before ? And, 
wherefore fhould I not be here in 
thoie which are to come ? The ex- 
iftence of Gop is at all times ne- 
ceflary, and that of man is but 
contingent. Nay,this isnot all ; 
the exiitence of man is the only 
exiftence apparently fuperfluous 
in the order eftabliihed upon the 
earth. Many illands have been 
difeovered without inhabitants, 
which prefented abodes the molt 
enchanting, from the difpofition 
of the valleys, of the waters, of the 
woods, of the animals. Man a- 
lone deranges the plans of nature : 
He diverts the current from the 
fountain ; he digs into the fide of 
the hill ; he fets the foreit on fire ; 
be mafiacres without mercy every 
thing that breathes ; every where 
he degrades the earth, which 
could do very well without him. 

The harmony of this globe 
would be partially deftroyed, per- 
haps entirely fo, were but the 
fmalleft, and, feemingly, mot in- 
fignificant, genus of plants to be 
fupprefled ; for its annihilation 
would leave a certain fpace of 
ground dellitute of verdure, and 
thereby rob of its. nourifhment 
the f{pecies of infect which there 
found the fupport of life. The 
deftruétion of the infe&, again, 
would involve that of the fpecies 
of bird, which in thefe alone finds 
the food proper for their young ; 
and fo on to infinity. The total 
ruin of the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms might take its rife from 
the failure of a fingle mofs, as we 
may, fee that of an edifice com- 
mence in a fmall crevice. But 
if the human race exifted not, it 


would be impoflible to fuppof 
that any thing had been derang. 
ed: Every brook, every plant, 
every animal, would always be in 
its place. Indolent and haughty 
Philofopher, who prefumett to de- 
mand of nature, wherefore there 
fhould be a God, why demandeft 
thou not rather wherefore there 
fhould be men ? 

All his works fpeak of their au- 
thor. The plain which gradual- 
ly efcapes from my eye, and the 
capacious vault of heaven which 
incompafies me on every fide, 
convey to mean idea of his im- 
menfity ; the fruits fufpended on 
the bough within reach of my 
hand, announce his providential 
care; the voice of the tempett 
proclaims his power; the con- 
ftant revolution of the feafons 
diiplays his wifdom ; the variety 
of provifion which his bounty 
makes, in every climate, for the 
wants of every thing that lives, 
the ftately port of the forefts, the 
foft verdue of the meadow, the 
grouping of plants, the perfume 
and enamel of flowers, and infi- 
nite multitude of harmonies, 
known and unknown, are the 
magnificent languages which 
fpeak of him to all men, in a 
thoufand and a thoufand differ- 
ent dialeéts. 

Nay, the very order of Nature 
is {uperfluous : Gop is the only 
Being whom diforder invokes, 
and whom human weaknefs an- 
nounces.g¢ In order to attain the 
knowledge of his attributes, we 
need only to have a feeling of 
our own imperfections. Oh! how 
fublime is that prayer, how 
congenial to the heart ef Man, 
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and fill m ufe among People 
whom we prefume to call Sava- 
ges! “ O Eternal! have mercy 
upon me, becaufe I am pafiing 
away : O Infinite! becanfe I am 
but afpeck: O Molt Mighty! 
becaufe 1 am weak: O Source 
of Life ! becaufe I draw nigh to 
the grave: O Onmmitcient! be- 
caufe [ am in darknefs: O All 
bounteous! becaufe 1 am poor ! 
© All fufficient! becaufe 1 am 
nothing.” 
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Man‘has giver nothing to him- 
felf: he has received alli: And 
‘he who planted the ear, fhall 
he not hear? he who formed the 
eye, fhall he not fee? he who 
teacheth Man knowledge, fhall 
not he know?” =I fhould confi- 
der myfelf as offering an infult to 
the underftanding of my reader, 
and fhould derange the plan of 
my work, were I to infift longer 
on the proofs of the exiftence of 
Gop. 





AFRICAN HOSPITALITY. 
{From Parn’s Travels in the Interior of Africa.] 


1 EGO, the capital of Bambar- 
ra, at which I had now ar- 
rived, confifts, properly {peaking, 
of four diftin@ towns ; two on the 
northern bank of the Niger, call- 
ed Sego Korro, and Sego Boo; 
and two on the fouthern bank, 
called Sego Soo Korro, and Sego 


See Korro. ‘They are ail fur- 


rounded with high mud walls ; 
the houfes are built of clay of a 
fquare form, with flat roofs ; 
fome of them have two ftories, 
and many of them are whitewafh- 
ed. Befides thefe buildings, 
Moorifh mofques are feen in eve- 
ry quarter, and the ftreets tho’ 
narrow, are broad enough for 
every ufeful purpofe, in a coun- 
try where wheel carriages are en. 
tirely unknown. From the beft 
enquiries I could make, I have 
reafon to believe, that Sego con- 
tains altogether, about 30,000 in- 
habitants. ‘The king of Bam- 
barra conftantly refides: at Sego 
See Korro; he employs.a great 


many flaves in conveying people 
over the river, and the money 
they receive, though the fare is 
only ten Kowrie thells for each 
individual, furnifhes a confidera- 
ble revenue to the king in the 
courfe of a year. The canoes 
are of a fingular conftruction, 
each of them being formed of the 
trunks of two large trees, render- 
ed concave, and joined together, 
not fide by fide, but end ways, 
the junction being exactly acrofs 
the middle of the canoe ; they are 
therefore very long, and difpro- 
portionably narrow, and have 
neither decks nor mafts; they 
are however very roomy, for 1 
obferved in one of them four 
horfes and {everal people erofling 
over the river. When we arriv- 
ed at this ferry, we found a great 
number waiting for a paflage 5 
they looked at me with filent 
wonder, and I diitinguifhed, with 
concern, many Moors among 
them. There were three differ- 
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ent places of embarkation, and 
the ferry-men were very diligent 
and expeditious, but from the 
crowd of people, I could not im- 
mediately obtain a paflage, and 
fat down upon the bank of the 
river to wait for a more favoura- 
ble opportunity. The view of 
this extenfive city 5 the numerous 
canoes upon the river; the 
crowded population, and the cul- 
tivated ftate of the furrounding 
country, formed altogether a 
profpect of civilization and mag- 
nificence, which I little expected 
to find in the bofom of Africa. 

I waited more than two hours 
without having an opportunity of 
crofling the river; during which 
time the people who had croffed, 
carried information to Manfong 
the king, that a white man was 
waiting fora paflage, and was 
coming to fee him. He imme- 
diately fent over one of his chief 
men, who informed me that the 
king could not poffibly fee me, 
until he knew what had brought 
me into his country, and that I 
mutt not prefume to crofs the riv- 
er without the king’s permiffion. 
He therefore advifed me to lodge 
at a diftant village, to which he 
pointed, for the night ; and faid, 
that in the morning he would 
give me further inftructions how 
to conduct myfelf. ‘This was 
very difcouraging. However, as 
there was no remedy, I fet off 
for the village ; were I found, 
to my great mortification, that 
no perfon wotild admit me into 
his houfe. I was regarded with 
aftonifhment and fear, and was o- 
bliged to fit all day without via- 
uals in the fhade of a tree ; and 
the night threatened to be very 
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uncomfortable, for the wind rofe 
and there was great appearance 
of a heavy rain; and the wild 
beafts are fo very numerous in 
the neighborhood, that I fhould 
have been under the neceflity of 
climbing up the tree, and refting 
amongit the branches: About 
funfet, however, as I was prepar. 
ing to pais the night in this man- 
ner, and had turned my horfe 
loofe that he might graze at lib. 
erty, a woman, returning from 
the labours of the field, itopped 
to obferve me, and perceiving 
that ‘I was weary and dejected, 
inquired into my fituation, which 
I briefly explained to her ; where. 
upon, with looks of great com. 
paflion, fhe took up my faddle 
and bridle, and told me to follow 
her. Having conducted me into 
her hut, fhe lighted up a lamp, 
{pread a mat on the floor, and 
told me I might remain there for 
the night. Finding that I was 
very hungry, fhe faid fhe would 
procure me fomething to eat. 
She accordingly went out, and 
returned in a {hort time with a 
very fine fifh, which, having 
caufed to be half broiled upon 
fome embers, fhe gave me for 
fupper. ‘The rites of hofpitality 
bemg thus performed towards a 
ftranger in diftrefs, my worthy 
benetactrefs, pointing to the mat, 
and telling me | might fleep there 
without apprehention, called to 
the female part of her family, 
who had ftood gazing on me all 
the while in fixed attonifhment, 
to refume their tafk of {pinning 
cotton, in which they continued 
to employ themfelves great part 
of the night. They lightened 
their labour by fongs, one of 
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which was compofed extempore, 
for I was myfelf the fubjeét of it. 
It was fung by one of the young 
women, the reft joining in a fort 
of chorus: The air was fweet 
and plaintive, and the words, lit- 
erally tranflated, were thefe.— 
“The winds roared, and the rains 
fell: the poor white man, faint 
and weary, came and fat under 
our tree.—He has no mother 
to bring him milk; n6 wife to 
grind his corn. Chorus. Let us 
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pity the white man; no mother 
has he, &c. &c.”’* Trifling as this 
recital may appear to the reader, 
to a perfon in my fituation, the 
circumftance was affecting in the 
higheft degree. I was oppreffed 
by fuch unexpected kindnefs, and 
fleep fled from my eyes. In the 
PRE, I prefented my compaf 
fionate landlady with two of the 
four brafs buttons which remain- 
ed on my waiftcoat, the only rec- 
ompence I could make her, 


* Verfification under our poetical head, 
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HENRY AND REBECCA. 
[From Mrs. Incupaun’s Nature and Art.] 


NE mitty morning, fuch as 

portends a fultry day, as 
Henry was walking fwiftly thro’ 
a thick wood on the fkirts of the 
parifh, he fuddenly ftarted on 
hearing a diftant groan, expref- 
five, as he thought, both of bodi- 
ly and mental pain.—He ftopped 
to hear it repeated that he might 
purfue the fouud. He heard it 
again, and though now but in 
murmurs, yet as the tone impli- 
plied exceflive grief, he directed 
his courfe to that part of the wood 
from whence it came. 

As he advanced, in fpite of the 
thick fog, he difcerned the ap- 
pearance of a female {cudding a- 
way on his approach. His eye 
was fixed on this objet; and re- 
gardlefs where he placed his feet, 
foon he fhrunk back with horror, 
on perceiving they had nearly 
trod upon a new-born infant, ly- 
mug on the ground !—a_ lovely 


male child, entered on a world 
where not one preparation had 
been made to receive him. 

‘© Ah!” cried Henry, forget- 
ing the perfon who had fled, and 
with a {mile of compaflion on the 
helplefs infant, **Il am glad I 
have found you—you give more 
joy to me, than you have done to 
your haplefs parents. Poor dear,” 
(continued he, while he took off 
his coat to wrap itin,)“* I will 
take care of you while I live—-I 
will beg for you rather than you 
fhall want—but firft, I will carry 
you to thofe who at prefent can 
do more for you than myfelf.” 

Thus Henry faid and thought, 
while he inclofed the child care- 
fully in his coat, and took it in 
his arms. But about to walk his 
way with it, an unlucky query 
{truck him, where he fhould go. 

“I muft not take it to the 
dean’s,”’ he cried, “ becaufe lady 
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Clementina will fufpe& it is not 
nobly, and my uncle will fufped 
it isnot lawfully born. Nor mult 
lL take ic to lord Bendham’s for 
the felf fame reafon—though, 
could it call lady Bendham mo- 
ther, this whole village, nay the 
whole country round would ring 
with rejoicings for its birth. How 
itrange !” continued he, “ that we 
ihould make fo little of human 
creatures, that one fent among us, 
wholly independent of his own 
high value, becomes a curfe in- 
ftead of a blefling by the mere ac- 
cident of worthlefs circumftan- 
ees.” 

He now, after walking out of 
the wood, peeped through the 
folds of his coat to look again at 
his charge—he farted, turned 
pale, and trembled, to behold 
what, in the furprife of firf fee- 
ing the child, had efcaped his ob- 
fervation. Around its httle throat 
was a cord entwined by a flipping 
noofe, and drawn half-way—as 
it the trembling hand of the mur- 
derer had revolted from its dread- 
ful office, and he or fhe had left 
the infant to pine away with nak- 
ednefs and hunger, rather than 
fee it die. 

Again Henry wifhed himfelf 
joy ot the treafure he had found ; 
and more fervently than before ; 
tor he had-not only preferved one 
fellow-creature from death, but 
another from murder. 

Once more he looked at his 
charge, and was tranfported to 
ebferve, wpon its ferene brow and 
tieepy eye, no traces of the dan- 
gers it had pafled—no trait of 
fhame either for itfelf or its pa- 
rents —no.difcompofure at the un- 


welcome reception it was likely 
to encounter from a proud world! 
He now flipped the fatal ftring 
from its neck 3; and by this 
affectionate difturbance caufin 
the child to cry, he ran (but he 
{carce new whither) to convey it 
to a better nurfe. 

He at length found himfelf at 
the door of his dear Rebecca 
for fo very happy Henry fel€ at 
the good luck which had befallen 
him, that he longed to beftow a 
part of the blefling upon her he 
loved. 

He fent for her privately out 
of the houfe to {peak to him ——. 
When fhe came, 

* Rebecca,” {aid he (lookin 
around that no one obferved him) 
«‘ Rebecca, I have brought you 
fomething you will like.’’ 

“¢ What is it-?” fhe afked. 

‘© You know, Rebecca, that 
you love deferted birds, ftrayed 
kittens, and motherlefs lambs— 
I have brought fomething more 
pitiable than any of thele. Go, 
geta cap anda little gown, and 
then I will give it you.” 

“A gown !” exclaimed Re- 
becca. ‘If you have brought 
me a monkey, much as I fhould 
efteem any prefent from you, m- 
deed I cannot touch it.” 

«¢ A monkey !” repeated Hen- 
rv, almoft in anger—then chang- 
ing the tone of his voice, exclaim- 
ed in triumph, 

“Jt isa child !”’ 

On this he gave it a gentle 
pinch, that its cry might coniirm 
the pleafing truth he tpoke. 

«© A child!” repeated Rebec- 
ca in amaze. 

«“ Yes, and indeed I found it.” 
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«“ Pound it ?? 4 

“‘ [Indeed I did. The mother, 
I fear, had juft forfaken it.” 

‘¢ Inhumane creature !” 

“ Nay, hold, _Rebece ca! Jam 
fure you will pity her when you 
fee her child—y ou then will know 
{fhe muft have loved it—and will 
conlider how much fhe certainly 
had fuffered, before fhe leit it to 
perifh in a wood.” 

«© Cruel !?? once more exclaim- 
ed Rebecca. 

“Oh! Rebecca, perhaps, had 
fhe pofefled a home of her own, 
fhe would have given it the beft 
place in it—had ihe poffefled mo- 
ney, fhe would have dreffed it 
with the niceft care—or had the 
been accultomed to difgrace, fhe 
would have gloried in calling it 
hers! But now, as it is, it 1s fent 
to us, to you and me, Rebecca, 
to take care of.”’ 

Rebecca, foothed by Henry’s 
compatlionate eloquence, held out 
her arms and received the impor- 
tant parcel—and, as fhe kindly 

looked in upon the little ftranger, 

‘‘ Now are not you much o- 

liged to me,” faid Henry, “ for 
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having brought it to you ?I know 
no one but yourfelf to whom | 
would have truited it with plea- 
fure.” 

« Much ob! liged to you,” ré- 
peated Rebecca with a very feri- 
ous face, “© if I did but know 
what to do with it—where to put 
it— where to hide it from my fa- 
ther and fifters.”’ 

“Oh! any where”’— returned 
Henry—* It. is very good—It 
will not cry—but if they fhould 
difcover it, they will take it from 
you, prefecute the wretched mo- 
ther, and fend the child to the 
work-houfe.”” 

“© T will do alld can!” replied 
Rebecca, “ and I know 1 can 
take milk from the dairy, and 
bread from the pantry, without 
its being miffed, or my fathes 
much the poorer. But if it fheuld 
cry 3? 

That inftant they were interrupt 

ed by the appearance of the tern 
curate at a little diltance. Henry 
was obliged to run fwiftly away, 
while Rebecca returned by {teaith 
into the houfe with her innocent 
burden. 





AN ORATION, 


Pronounced at Roxzurr, Fuly 4, 1800, by requeft of the Inhabitants, in 
Commemoration of American INDEPENDENCE. 





br Luther Richarpfon, 


CITIZENS AND FELLOW COUNTRYMEN ! 


NEW era in the annals of 


time has commenced ; ty- 
tranny has yieldedthefceptre to 


patriotifm ; liberty, guided. by 
reafon, has began her bright .ca- 
reer. Science has erected her tem- 
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ple on the grave of fuperttition ; 
humanity has extracted the ran- 
cour from the bofom of war, and 
wrenched the fword of deftrii@tion 
from the arm of victory; com- 
merce has fubjected the ocean to 
the empire of man; and anew 
world beyond the limits of the old 
has arifen into view. 

We are aflembled, not to pay 
the fervile homage of adulation 
for the birth of kings and defpots ; 
not tc pour forth the fhouts of fan- 
aticiim for the triumphs of an- 
archy ; nor tofwell the guilty ac- 
clamations of a phrentic ufarper 
—No, a more exalted theme in- 
fpires our minds. We celebrate 
that day, which freed a nation 
from tyranny, which gave a new 
empire to the world. A day, 
which declared the dignity of hu- 
man nature, and the eternal rights 
of man ; a day, terrible to tyrants, 
but dear to freemen. 

What day can better unite all 
hearts ; what fentiments are more 
worthy to employ all minds ? Rife 
then, Soldiers, Citizens, Statef- 
men }$ approach the altar of your 
independence, and recount the 
bleflings of your arduous toils. 
Lead forth your tender offspring, 
and teach their youthful minds, 
to expand with facred love of 
country. Let pleafure blow the 
trump of joy; let fhouts of pa- 
tritoti{m burft fromevery tongue ; 
and pans of exultation rife eon 
every breait. 

The American revolution will 
forever ftand, a grand epoch, in 
the political world. The facul- 
ties of human nature, and the 
rights of man were never till then 
thoroughly inveftigated. The art 
of legiflation was brought back 


to reafon, government was {trips 
ped of its myltery, and expofed 
to the eye of pubhe ferutiny ; and 
‘‘it was found that for a nation 
to become free, it is fufficient that 
fhe wills it.”? 

Here was no demon of anar- 
chy, to fpread the peftilence of civ. 
il war, torule in folitude over the 
graves of his countrymen; no 
phrenzied parricide,to bear in tri- 
umph the head of his father, 
ftreaming with blood from a guil. 
Istine, to teltify his patriotifm. 
Ambition never foared on the 
crinfon wings of victory, to waft 
herfelf to empire. We boaft no 
cities laid in ruin, to eommemo- 
rate the downfall of government 
and religion; no provinces defo- 
lated, to mark the flaming path 
of Lqguality ; no rivers choaked 
with the putrid carcafes of mur- 
dered citizens. No, far differ. 
ent triumphs are ours. Calm re- 
fie&tion here performed the mira- 
cles of infpiration, and deliberate 
valor acquired the achievements 
of Gods. An empire happy, 2 
mighty nation freed from tyran- 
ny. ‘Thefe are the glorious mon- 
uments of our revolution ; thefe 
are the immortal trophies of which 
we boatt. 

Our fathers, perfecuted and 
hunted from their native land, 
committed themfelves to the bo- 
fom of the deep, chooling to ailo- 
ciate with the monfters of the o- 
cean, and to wander at large a- 
mid ftorms and tempelts; rather 
than facrifice their religion and 
liberties to the inquifition of an 
inexorable tyrant. Guided by 
heaven to thefe folitary fhores,na- 
ture received them with open arms 


and joyfully preffed them to her 
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rigged breaft. By their toils and 
perfeverance, by that virtue de- 
rived from pure religion, and 
that induftry infpired by liberty, 
they rapidly inereafed toa de- 
gree of population and opulence 
which commanded national ref- 
pectability. With minds fuperi- 
or to revenge the ingratitude of 
the mother country, they ftill 
fondly hailed her by the endear- 
ing name of parent. Every tongue 
was loud in her praife, and every 
heart ‘rejoiced to obey the com- 
mands of her patriot kings. 

By the fovereign aid of her 
colonies Great Britain was exalt- 
éedto a height of power, which 
threatened the hberties of man- 
kind. Victory every where crown- 
ed her arms by land, and her na- 
vy rode triumphant over the feas. 
Europe trembled at the omnipo- 
tence of her fway ; Africa groan- 
ed under her mercenary iniquity ; 
Afia wore the chains of her mo- 
nopolifing avarice ; and the whole 
world was too narrow for the 
boundaries of her ambition. 

But the wealth of nations was 
infufficient to fupport the pomp 
and pageantry of a profligate 
court, and the cravings of min- 
ifterial rapacity. Jealous of a ri- 
fing power, which he foreboded 
would foon fet him at defiance, 
and adopting the narrow policy 
of his traitorous counfellers, the 
king of Britain attempted to grat- 
ify the avarice of his favourites 
by oppreflive extortions from his 
colonies. The perfidious defign 
was concealed with all the art of 
hypocrify and impofture. The 
powers of flattery and promifes, 
of bribery and feduction, were 
in vain exhaulted, to enfure its 
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fuceefs. Our rulers were too 
virtuous to barter their rights for 
gold ; too wife to be duped by 
the infidious profeffions of a 
treacherous cabinet ; and too ref- 
olute to be plundered by royal 
robbers. . They reafoned, peti- 
tioned, remonftrated. It was 
not the value of the demand, it 
was the right, which they con- 
telted. The commands of min- 
ifters became at length open and 
peremptory. Unconditional fub- 
mifiion, or chaftifement, was their 
infulting language. But America 
roufed with jult indignation ; her 
flinty brow fparkled at the ftrokes 
of oppreflion, and kindled a holy 
flame of patriotifm, which the en- 
gines of kings, and the flaves of 
tyrants, could never extinguifh. 

Europe beheld with aftonith- 
ment an infant nation, unfkilled 
in the. deteftable art of human 
flaughter, without the means of 
war or foreign aid, rife in defi- 
ance to the power of Britain. 
The forces of a mighty empire 
were called forth, to crufh, and 
chain us. The fiery meteors of 
royal vengeance ftreamed through 
our atmofphere ; the clouds of 
war gathered blacknefs, the tem- 
pelt of battle burft over our heads 
—But America ftood firm and 
undaunted,like the mighty Andes 
whofe towering tops rife in calm 
fublimity, mocking the fury of 
the angry elements. 

Say, ye hoary freemen, who 
are yet alive, what enrapturing 
love of polterity, what mighty 
fortitude, what divine enthufiafm, 
infpired your patriot fouls, to 
appeal to heaven for the juftice 
of your caufe ; to challenge the 
world in arms ; and * to {wear 
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with one voice, to die “ freemen 
rather than to live flaves.”’ 
Where fhall I begin to relate a 
feries of events, which to admir- 
ing Nations appeared like mira- 
cles! Shall I bring back to view 
“the tumes, which tricd mens’ 
fouls ?? Shall I prefent you our 
neighbouring capital, crowded 
with hoftile foes; her temples 
plundered, -her altars polluted, 
and the peaceful ceremonies of 
religion driven from this holy 
fanctuary ? Shall I lead. you to 
the heights of Bunker, umid tor- 
rents of conflagration, the thun- 
ders of battle, and the groans of 
the dying ? Shall I fet before you 
our devoted country, trembling 
on the brink of annihilation ? On 
the Ealt, a victorious army and 
an all powerful navy ravaged 
ourvfea coalt. On the Weft, the 
favage cannibal forfook his native 
haunts, to {pread devaftation and 
carnage. ‘Terror and defpair af- 
failed us in the South ; famine 
and peftilence broke in from the 
North—InexorableDeity atlength 
liftened to the cries of expiring 
freedom. The God of liberty 
proclaimed aloud “ what men 
‘‘can do, has been already done ; 
{ have found a patriot worthy to 
rule a nation of freemen.” A 
flood of glory burft from heaven, 
and encircled Wathington. At 
the boldnefs of his achievements 
the minifters of Britain ftood ap- 
palled, their monarch trembled 
on his throne, and defpotifm him- 
felf, blinded by the blaze of his 
tame, threw down his chains. 
The crimfon morn, of liberty 
was often obfcured with clouds 
of misfortune. The object of 
eur revolution was but half ¢om- 
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pleted by the acquifition of indew 
pendence. Our bands of unity 
relaxed with our dangers. . Mu- 
tual jealoufy,party difcord,and an 
alarming fpirit of licentioufnefs, 
thofe infeparable evils of an excefs 
of liberty, threatened to under. 
mine the fair fabric of our free- 
dom. The old confederation 
was found inadequate to the ends 
of government, and to regulate 
the new interefts of commerce 
and foreign intercourfe. Induf- 
try was paralized under an intol- 
erable load of taxes, trade was 
fhackled with exorbitant duties ; 
our finances difordered, and pub- 
lic credit ruined. The people 
felt the evils, and ignorant of 
the caufe, became Outrageous a- 
gainft their rulers. Anarchy 
reared her hydra head ; the high 
priefts of faction blew the trum- 
pet of rebellion ; and the vultures 
of civil war fereamed for joy at 
the profpect of carnage. 

But the weeping genius of lib-. 
erty fled for refuge to the groves 
of Vernon. The father of his 
country, tranfported with paren- 
tal love, flew to comfort, and 
fave his defpairing children. His 
preience, like order moving over 
the face of chaos, brought har- 
mony out of confufion, confidence 
from defpair. A new conftitu- 
tion was formed from the collet 
ed wifidom of American fages. 
A conttitution, which unites the 
advantages of all former govern- 
ments, without their evils ; a 
government as_ perfect, as the 
mind of its chief author, and 
which, if maintained in its pure 
{pirit, will be eternal as his 
glory. 

Europe is doomed to perpetual 
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Aifeord and commotion. Diplo- 
matic policy has fpread its crafty 
net over all her cabinets, and 
bound them in eternal enmity. 
Impulfe given to one, caufes them 
all to vibrate. Reafon, policy 
and humanity, protefted againft 
our taking any part in the pref- 
ent unnatural war. A neutral 
pofition was the dictate of pru- 
dence and wifdom. This envia- 
ble fituation, by the firmnefs of 
our government, and the difcre- 
tion‘of our chief magiltrates, we 
have honorably maintained in de- 
fiance of foreign threats and do- 
meftic intrigue, in f{pite of royal 
plunderers and republican rob- 
bers. 

The prefent is an alarming cri- 
fis. We have triumphed over 
foreign enemies,but we have now, 
to contend with ourfelves. We 
have to combat the powers of in- 
trigue,that peftilence,which walk- 
eth in darknefs ; a fpirit of difor- 
ganization, begotten by envy, 
and propagated by calumny, hy- 
pocrify and atheiim; which has 
applied the molt captivating 
names to the worft of crimes. A 
doétrine, in which all fubordina- 
tion is denominated oppreffion ; 
all government and law, defpo- 
tifm and tyranny. A new po- 
litical philofophy, which renders 
its difciples all equal—equal in 
wmfamy, the feourges of mankind, 
the anti-chrifts of rational liberty. 

Does any one doubt the perni- 
cious effects of this wonderful phi- 
lofophy ? Let him turn his eyes 
to Europe, and behold her in all 
her terrors. There, fhe has raif- 
ed. herfelf a power, which like 
Aaron’s ferpent devours all oth- 
ers. There,by her influence deeds 
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of horror have been committed, 
the bare relation of ,;which would 
blifter the tongue of favage cru- 
elty ; which would curdle the 
blood of cannibals! Thanks to 
the hero, who has arrefted the 
monfter in the midft of her tri- 
umphs, and chained her down to 
military defpotifm. But themarks 


of her ravages, like thofe of the 
deluge, will remain to lateft pof- 


terity. 

Nearly all the evils, which con- 
vulfe the world at the prefent 
day, have arifen from miftaken 
ideas of the rights of man. Too 
feeble to defend himflf againft 
furrounding dangers, and to gain 
fubfiftence alone, man enters the 
focial compact for convenience 
and fecurity. Yielding up his 
original independence, he volun- 
tarily lays himfelf under the re- 
ftraints of order, in return for 
protection and fafety. . Thus the 
embryo of fociety is begotten by 

overnment, and nourifhed on 
the bofom of fubordination and 
law. Thus the popular doétrine 
of equality in a civilized {ftate, 
founded on error, and propagated 
by ignorance, is a folecifm in pol- 
itics. Civil liberty does not con- 
fift in wandering at large over a 
barren wildernefs ; but in enjoy- 
ing a cultivated garden, fecure 
from the invafion of all others. 
It is not marked by the unbound- 
ed limits of paffion and will; but 
confined by the gentle reitraints 
of doing whatever does not injure 
another. Hence, no fociety ‘can 
exift without government, no lib- 
erty without obedience to laws; 
and experience demonitrates that 
“even the worft of governments 
is preferable to none at all.” 
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Can any true lover of his coun- 
try refle& on the prefent fituation 
of the world, the unnatural war 
which has fpread havoc and de- 
{truétion in every quarter of the 

tobe, the millions which have 
taller. victims to its fury, the na- 
tions which have been {wept away 
in its progrefs, without gratitude 
for the fignal prefervation of A- 
merica? What nation on earth 
enjoys fo high a degree of free- 
dom and happinefs? What gov- 
ernment fecures to its fubjects 
their rights and liberties, like our 
own? Have we nota conttitution 
of our own free choice; adminif- 
tered by men of our own elec- 
tion? Are not our rulers bound 
by the moft folemn obligations of 
duty and confcience for the faith- 
ful difcharge of their trufts ? Are 
they not under the higheft refpon- 
ibility ? Can they purfue any op- 
preflive meafure, which will not 
equally effe@ themfelves? Will 
they not all return at the expira- 
tion of their offices, and mingle 
with the mafs of citizens ? Ought 
not our unexampled national 
profperity, enjoyed ynder our 
prefent adminiltration, to infpire 
public confidence? Is it not the 
higheft demonftration of the up- 
rightnefs of our prefent political 
fyitem? Have we not for our 
chief magiftrate, a ftatefman, 
whofe: wifdom and fidelity com- 
mand the veneration of mankind; 
whofe patriotifm is teftified by a 
life devoted to your fervice ; 
whofe firm foul, to fecure popu- 
lar applaufe, never feared to ex- 
ecute the ftern commands of jut- 
tice ; but whofe mercy repentant 
guilt never implored in vain ?— 
Reflect on thefe truths, ye foreign 


exiles, ye fugitive impolftors, whe 
criminate every public meafure 
from a pretence of republican 
jealoufy ; who view government 
and rulers through the diftorted 
medium of your own prejudices ; 
reflect, and tremble for your pre- 
fumpticn. Contemptible mif- 
creants! fufpicion and calumny 
are the deadly weapons, which 
you wield with nerves of malice. 
Do rulers faithfully difcharge 
their truft, they expe¢t your abute. 
But the rays of your vengeance, 
darted upon them, ferve only to 
brighten, but cannot confume 
their merit. 


Americans ! 


When we contemplate the vaft 
extent of our country, the local 
advantages for commerce and a- 
griculture, our national enter- 
prize, the rapid increafe of pop- 
ulation and opulence, and the 
mighty empire to which we may 
poilibly arrive, the mind expand- 
ed with the vaft idea, ought to 
feel a generofity of fentiment, fu- 
perior to private prejudice, or par- 


ty rancour, and to aé worthy of 


the important occafion. Our na- 
tional exiftence is infeparably in- 
terwoven with our conititution. 
When this falls, it will bury our 
country in its ruins. The eyes 
of mankind are upon us. We 
are deftined to demonitrate by 
experiment the grand political 
problem, whether pure Kepubli- 
canifm is a blefling, made for 
man. Europe has rejected her; 
the eaftern continent is unworthy 
of her; America is her laft, her 
only afylum. Should we cait 
her off, fhe would bid adieu to an 
ungrateful world, and return a- 
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ainto heaven. Our laws, our 
C oveirilisiety, our religion, all de- 
mand our utmoft exertion. The 
voice of pofterity, the cries of un- 
born millions call upon us, to ur 
nite for the public good, Our 
country 1s threatened not from 
foreign invafion, but by domettic 
diflention. By inflaming party 
‘ifeord we precipitate her down- 
fall. In vain we fupported an 
age of toils ; in vain we fought, 
and bled in the defence of tree- 
dom, if it is unworthy of prefervay 
tion. Oh liberty—heavenly fu- 
give | dear to thy votaries ‘only 
during the toils, the pangs, the 
agonies of thy birth. But when 
fecured in peace, forfaken, per- 
fecuted, deftroyed. Fatal incon- 
fiftency ! Infatuated Americans ! 
Once the glory and admiration of 
the world ; but foon to become 
the fport ‘of anarchy, a prey to 
civil diffention. Once the {courge 
and terrer of defpots, but foon to 
2, the victims é yourfelves.— 
e gtafs-grown monuments of 
our revolution! Ye dear heights, 
who inherfe within your bofoms 
the precious duft of Warren and 
his brave warriors, fhall forever 
witnefs our difgrace ! The indig- 
nant heroes, who fell in the cauie 
of libetty, fhall {pring from their 
tombs, to brand their degenerat- 
ed polterity with curfes of infamy, 
From the high realms of blifs the 
fainted fpirit of our departed fa- 
ther frowns with anger on his de- 
luded children. ‘The echo of 
each foot-ftep is the voice of his 
admonition ; he fighs with every 
breeze, with every dew drop he 
itheds an immortal tear. 
- But let us not too deeply fhade 
sae picture of future evils, nor o- 
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vercharge the gloomy profpe& of 
our dangers. Repentance of our 
political errors may delay them ; 
reformation will prevent them. 
A cheerful fupport of our prefent 
adminiftration will preferve the 
tottering fabric of our liberty ; 
national unanimity will render it 
immortal. 

Columbian fair ! generous dif- 
pofers of our happinefs, and ami- 
able protefors of our felicity. 
To you it belongs to rule the 
milder empire of virtue. Lon 
continue, as at prefent, the watch- 
ful guardians of our morals ; 
and by the perfuafive mildnefs of 
your converfation, and the fov- 
ereign infiuence of your example, 
foothe party difcord to friendihip 
and unity. Remember, no heart 
can refift the voice of patriotifm, 
when urged by the lips of beau- 
ty and innocence. 

Americans, the clofe of the 
eighteenth century will be com. 
memorative of the moft diltreis- 
fulevents. Our orphan flate had 
not unveiled her mournful face 
for the lofs of her patriot Surn- 
ner, before fhe was fummoned 
with all America to that ago- 
nizing event, which made “ a 
nation fatherlefs, a world in 
tears.” Ah! how different is 
this from our former anniverfa- 
ries. ‘The ihouts, which always 
{poke 2 nation’s joy, are now 
drowned by a nation’s fighs. Af- 
flicted countrymen! check not 
your tears. To weep for Wath- 
ington is filial gratitude ; to 
grieve is manly virtue. Won- 
derful man ! heroic warrior, im- 
mortal legiflator, father a ee 
ica, parent of the patriots of al 
xations, benefactor of mein 
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‘the praifes.of the whole congre- 


gated world would be too fmall 
for thy virtues. Thy memory 
fhall be cherifhed by all ages, thy 
fame fhall expand with creation, 
thy veneration fhall increafe with 
time, thy glory fhall be commen- 
furate with eternity. 

Ye fainted patriots, who bore 
the toils of freedom ; ye who glo- 
rioufly fell in the field of battle, 
and ye, who expired in the arms 
of a weeping country, while ye 
celebrate this anniverfary with 
new tranfports in the blifsful 
courts of heaven for the prefence 
of your illuftrious chief, oh bow 
your immortal heads, to accept 
the bleflings of your grateful 
country. Aflembled before the 
aitar of our independence, we all 
fwear to defend thofe rights pur- 
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chafed by your toils ; to obey the 
laft precepts of our gteat politi. 
cal father ; and to unite with 
zeal inthe caufe of God and our 
country. 

Imagination withdraws the cur. 
tain from futurity, and unfolds te 
our enrapturing view that joyful 
era, when the rifing fun of glory 
fhall arrive to its meridian fplen. 
dor in this weftern hemifphere ; 
when the empire of America fhal] 
be unbounded as her happinefs ; 
svhen the deep rooted thrones of 
defpotifm fhall crumble into ruin; 
when thy temple, O Liberty, thal] 
be the whole concave of heaven; 
thy altar the hearts of all man. 
kind ; when a new world fhall e. 
merge from the chaos of the old, 
and anew WASHINGTON tO rene 


der it happy. 





For the CotumBIAN PHENIX. 


COMMON SENSE IN DISHABILLE. No. XLIV, 


4 new theory of Liberty. 


HE prefent is an age of the- 
ories. Philofophy for years 
pait has been fyftem-mad; and 


the whole world feems about to - 
‘become the bedlam of her difci- 


ples. In vain do the greateft 
orators, f{tatefmen, and divines, 
extol the old order of things, and 
cry down novelty. The attrac- 
tions of novelty are fill more 
powerful than the voice of clo- 
quence, the charms of graceful 
periods, or the authority of rea- 
fon. 


Even in grave Old England 


the new difcovery of a ftar, that 
{earce ever fcattered a beam of 
light upon its inhabitants, has ex- 
cited more admiration than the 
fun, moon, and all the vifidle 
lamps of heaven, that have, time 
out of mind, been trimmed and 
burning for their common ufe. 
The fober monarch of this Ifland 
has attefted his rage for novelty 
in the remoteft heavens; by chrift- 
ening with his own name this new 
edition to an old fyftem. 

To compare {mall with great, 
thou, Reader, art giving another 
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proof of thy love of novelty. 
Caught by the title of this num- 
ber, thy eye is tracing my pen 
with an avidity, which has feldom 
been its attendant, when pufuing 
its common, though far more ufe- 
ful courfe. 

Extreme evils fometimes coun- 
teract themfelves. Perhaps the 
kingdom of fyftems, divided a- 
gaintt itfelf, like Satan’s,will fall 
to the ground. With fabmiffion 
to wifer politicians and philofo- 
phers, I fhall oppofe a new theo- 
ry of liberty to all thofe more de- 
ftruétive ones, which have em- 
ployedfo many contending {words 
and pens in their defeniive and 
offenfive operations. 

It is this: 

All nations have an equal fhare 
of freedom. 

And am I, fayeft thou, as 
much a flave as the fubject of the 
Eaftern defpot ?——Precifely.—As 
well might it be aflerted’ that 
Brag-dig-nag, andthe Lillipu- 
tians were born of the fame moth- 


er. Is not the Afiatic compelled 


in dull fervility to tread the fame 

rack of profeflional employment 
with his father, and forefathers ; 
and obliged to quit his repofe at 
dawn,and pay hisprofane homage 
to the rifing fun? Is not even the 
exercife of his reafon forbidden by 
the dogmas of an abfurd and fan- 
guine religion ; and every right 
of freemen abridged, by the more 
ablund and cruel defpotifm uf 
man? 

The anfwer is, tyranny has va- 
rious qualities, and appears in 
different forms. The quantity is 
the fame in all countries ard ages. 
The water which is forced thro’ 
#2 aqueduct, is fubject to the ty- 
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ranny of the tube which confines 
it. ‘That which meanders in na- 
ture’s eafier path, through wind- 
ing vallies, is occafionally dicta- 
ted in its courfe by the lordly 
banks: If their {way is not {fo ab- 
folute, the furplus of freedom is 
wiped off by the domination of 
the capricious winds, or angry 
tempelit. 

While Law, with a partial 
hand, is meafuring out varied 
portions of reftraint to man, in the 
different parts of the world ; 
Fathion, with her thoufand wings, 
is flying from place to place,to fill 
upthe full meafure of hisoppreilion. 

In the dark reign of popery, 
the tyrant Law, at the “ curfeu’s 
knell,” drove mopimg man to the 
prifon of his own houfe, extin- 
guifhed the cheering lamp, and 
laid him under the requifition of 
his wife at eight in the evening. 
Dark ages, indeed; when fober 
night, clad in her fable robes, 
purfued her folemn pot un- 
lighted round the world 

But fince night, with i mind 
of man has become illuminated, 
and the reftraints of law broken 
down by a“ flood of day ;” what 
is the acquifition on the {core of 
freedom ?—- Fafhion binds mato 
his bed, and deprives him of the 


richeft repatt that heaven gives. 


to earth, the enjoyment of the 


“6 golden morn!”’ Not fated with 


this tyranny, the drives him like a 
“ whip-galled flave,”’ through the 
dreary abodes of night, harraffed. 
and fickened with all the expen- 
five toil of her painful pleaiures. 
In fome countries the tyrant 
Law,lays his enormous tax on the 
merchant’s and tradefman’sthrift, 
aud “ wrings from the hard hands 
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_ of peafants thir vilé trath.” In 


ours, more cruel Fafhion, like 
modern France, impofes her in- 
calculable requifitions on all claf- 
fes without diftinétion. 

In China, inexorable cuftom 
lays its hard reftraint on the fe- 
male, and with a flioe, fitted to 
the infant’s feet, curbs the expan- 
five power of nature from the 
cradle to the grave: nor is its 
fway lefs arbitrary over male, 
than female, in moft countrtes of 
Afia. It lays its reftraint onthe 
vanity of both, by enacting the 
fame mode of drefs, from age to 
age. In America, this tyranny 
ot law and cuftom is not known. 
But Fafhion fupplies the deficien- 
CY, by her defpotic and capricious 
{way over every article of drets 
arid ornament, from the toe of 
the fhoe, to the €ockade that rifes 
at her beck, on the hat of her pa- 
triotic fons, and the feather that 


waves onthe bonnet of her obes 
dient daughters. 

At her fimple dictum, with- 
out rule or reafon, the moft cof. 
ly garments muit be latd afide, 
and new ones, more congenial to 
her fancy,purchased in their ftead, 

Thefe are fome of the fads, 
which lead me to conclude, that 
the tyranny of Fathion, is in the 
inverfe proportion to the tyranny 
of law, and eftablifhed cuttoms ; 
and that the compound propor- 
tion of both, forms the true ratio, 
and equal portion of oppreffion 
in all eountrtes. 

If there are any exceptions to 
this general rule, I thail leave it 
with more accurate obfervers to 
determine whether the balance 
lies in favor of the vatials of def- 
potic tyrants,and rigorous laws ; 
or the flaves of falhion, and free- 
dom. 


LST IED CD ECL a 


From a PHiIraDEtPpHIA Paper. 


ADDRESS TO THE INHABITANTS OF BOXFORD 
PARISH, MASSACHUSETTS. 


PARAGRAPH, under the 
Newburyport head, of June 
foth, states that a number of the 
inhabitants of Upper Boxford Par- 
ifh aflembled the day after the e- 
lection, for the purpofe of killing 
Black Birds; that in the courfe of 
that day,they deftroyed 1575 birds 
andeggs. ‘The.account conclud- 
ed with a “recommendation for 
our farmers generally, wherethofe 
pernicious birds abound, to turn 
out the fame feafon annually, for 
a fimiar purpofe.”’ 


As an American, having the 
agricultural intereft at heart, I of- 
fer this addrefs to the farmers gen- 
erally, and hope they will appre. 
ciate the motive. 

The ftudy of nature has been 
my favorite purfuit of late years, 
and while collecting fubjeéts of na- 
tural hiftory for my mufeum, I 
have always been delighted in 
viewing the economy and man- 
ners of various animals whofe fup- 
port and very exiftence depend 
oncachother :thusforming agrand 
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fyftem of unity, manifelting the 
boundlefs wifdom and ¢ goodnefs 
of the great Creator. 

In one of my lectures on birds, 
which I delivered laft winter, dée- 
{cribing black pogo quoted Pen- 
ant, we 256, who jays, ‘ fome of 
the colonies have eltablifhed a re- 

ward of three pence a dozen, for 
pia yee: 308 of the jackdaws : 

id in New-Enzland, the intent 
was almott effetted to the colt of 
the inhabitants; who at length 
difcovered that ‘Provide ence had 
not formed even thefe Seemingly 
deftructive birds in vain. Not- 
withftanding they caufedi/uch hav- 
oc among ‘the grain, th ey made 
ample re compence byc clearing it 
of noxious worms, the cattery; siilar 
of the bruclus pisi, or pea nesses. 
in particular ; as foon as the birds 
were deftroyed, the rept ties had 
full leave to multiply ; the confe- 
quence was the total lois of the 
grafs, in 17493 when the New- 
Englanders, late repentance, were 
obliged to get their say irom Penn. 
flvati ia, and even from G. Brit- 
ain.”’ 

This may be confidered as a 
cafe in point. Many other ani- 
mals alfo claim your prote¢tion, 
and Iam forry to find feveral 
celebrated authors have fuffered 
their prejudices to fufpend their 
enquiry after truth, while they 
defcribe animals asnoxious,which, 
on a fuller invellig: ation, would 
be found highly uieful to man : 
fuch are the wood- -pecker 

They are furely faperficial ob- 
fervers, who fay, thofe birds de- 
ftroy our fruit trees. If they 
pick holes in tne bark, what Is it 

for? but to get the worms that 
they hear knawing within, which 
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if left aloneywould fpeedily fap 
whole orchards : thus inftead ng 
fuch quantities of choice pippi 

we fhould not have a fingle saake 
tree left to give us fruit. Be- 
fides, does not the beautiful vari- 
egated plumage of the woodpeck- 
er delight the eye, as we pafs a- 
long the road, or ramble thro’ 
the foreft? Are not their fhrill 
notes a fine ccnirait to the coo- 
ing turtle-edove? How pleafing 
thefe varieties of warblers ! Even 
the rattle which the woodpeckers 
fometimes make on the roof of the 
barn ts infinitely more pleafing to 
my ear, than the rub-a- dub of the 
foldier’s drum, or the clangor of 
trumpet’s found; the fore run- 
ners of rapine and murder. 

Thefe numerous birds that live 
on flies of various kinds, how im- 
menfely ufcfultto-man and other 
animals, who. have a confiderable 
dependence on the vegetable cre- 
ation for food ! Then wherefore 
kill the bird which deftroys a na- 
merous and fubtle enemy ? 

The chain cf mutual depen- 
dence may be traced in a thou- 
fand turns, and the difcontented 
grumbler fhould be taught to 
know, that this world was not 
made for him alone. 

Not to extend further in a news- 
paper addrefs, I will’ conclude 
with an earneft endeavour to de- 
fenda very harmlefs and ufeful, 
tho’ hated reptile. I mean the 
black and garter fhakes. They 
are the farmer’s belt friends, as 
they feed on field mice and other 
animals, which might otherwife 
increafe too faft. Examine their 
mouths, and you will find that 
they have no fangs to infli@ poi- 
fon—their {mall “teeth will not 
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hurt fo much as the feratch of a 
brais pm. An extended acquain- 
tance of thefe and numbers of 
other animals of our country, 
would have at leait the advantage 


of curing us of ufelefs fears and 
flavith antipathies, and thus give 





us freedom to contemplate the 
beauties of nature ; thereby to 
promote fentiments of benevo. 


lence to all. Such is the with of 


C. W. PEALE. 
Mu/feum, Fune 18, 1800. 
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ESSAY ON LYING. 


HILOSOPHERS and rev- 
olutionilts, as well as period- 

ical writers, are continually com- 
plaining,and fometimes with tears 
in their eyes, of an inveterate ad- 
herence to received opinions, and 
of the unconquerable power of 
prejudice. So fully am I con- 
vinced of its force, I can fearcely 
perfuade myfelf to publifh an effay 
in defence of lying, notwithftand- 
ing the beneficial effects of this po- 
lite practice mutt be obvioufly ap- 
parent to every unprejudiced 
mind; and I fhould probably, at 
this moment fhrink from the tafk, 
if I did not feel myfelf authorized 
to practife on my own theory, 
and abfolutely difclaim every fen- 
timent, which this eflay contains 
In treating of this fubjedt, I 
fhall not content myfelf with a 


jutification of that fpecies of falfe- 


hood merely, ufually denominat- 
ed white lies ; an extravagant re- 
prefentation, not intended to be 
credited. No one certainly of 
the leait degree of liberality can 
cenfure 2 practiceio innocent, and, 
at the fame time, fo amufing. I 
will go farther. I will maintain, 
there are a thoufand other lics, 
told every day, with a ferious in- 


tention to be believed, equally 
jutifiable. 

When a good natured landlady, 
at a country tavern, tells me fhe 
is very forry fhe can give me no 
frefh meat for dinner: that ten 
half ftarved teamiters called at 
her houfe for a breakfaft, ate up 
two quarters of lamb, a fhoulder 
of veal, and the laft pair of chick- 
ens fhe had in the houfe; that 
there has not been the time for 
fix months, when fhe has been 
without frefh meat ; though I can- 
not believe three words of this 
ftatement, I feel no inclination to 
cenfure, becaufe the good lady 
feems fenfible that fuch articles 
ought to be at her command. 

When I hear a young lady, a- 
bout fifteen. minutes after I have 
entered a houfe, come down the 
chamber ftairs, fee her fmooth 
down the long fleeves of a clean 
loofe gown, as fhe enters the room ; 
and then hear her fay fhe did not 
know any body was there, or fhe 
would. not have been looking 
quitefo bad ; though I eafily dit- 
cern her intention to deceive, I 
cannot but applaud it, becaufe fhe 
difcovers, by this artifice, a de- 
gree of laudable ambition. 
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When I afk a man for a debt 
of five dollars, and he tells me, he 
has juft had to pay fifty pounds, 
where he was bound for an ab- 
conded neighbour ; though, I 
very weli know, he never had two 
pounds, at one time, in his life, I 
readily pardon the falfehood, be- 
caufe, I find, my debtor knows 
humanity is a virtue, and has a 
very proper abhorrence of a jail. 

When a friend folicits the loan 
of a dollar to pay his club ata 
pleafure party, and informs me~ 
he left his loofe cafh at his lodg- 
ings, when he changed his appar- 
el ; though I am confident he has 
not changed an article of his drefs 
for ajfortnight, 1 more readily 
lend him the money, becaufe I 
percgive my friend very well 
knows, a man ought to change 
his drefsy when he goes into com- 
pany. 

Such lies as thofe I have enu- 
merated, every unprejudiced mind 
muft readily approve and en- 
courage. For another clafs, more 
numerous, and, I may add, more 
important than any yet men- 
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tioned, we are indebted to the in- 
genuity of thofe agreeable gen- 
tlemen, ufually denominated men 
of the World. What fhould we 
think of the anecdotes of thefe 
pleafing gentlemen, if they were 
confined to a dry detail of fact? 
I allude more particularly to the 
narrations of thofe occurrences, 
in which thefe gentlemen them- 
felves were immediately concern- 
ed. Are we not indebted for the 
“ wonderful, the ftrange, the paf 
fing ftrange,” in thefe narratives 
toz profaic fiction and licenfe rare- 
ly furpafled by poetic frenzy ? 
Would any man, in his fenfes, be 
fo ftupid as to curtail his own a- 
mufement, by abridging the fan- 
cy and the powers of his enter- 
tainer? We are pleafed with their 
anecdotes and reprefentations ; 
not becaule we believe them, but 
becaufe, like poetry, they difcov- 
er invention; and, if any one is 
fo fuperli:dous as to condemn, 
becaufe they are lies, I hope he 
will be condemned to hear noth- 
ing but dull plain truth as long 
as he lives. Bie, 





HEROISM OF A PEASANT, 
[ Related by Horace Watrore.] 


HE following generous 

action has always {truck me 

extremely; there is fomewhat e- 
ven of fublime in it. 

A great inundation having 
taken place in the north of Italy, 
owing to an exceflive fall ot {now 
in the Alps, followed by a {peedy 
thaw, the river Adige carried. off 
abridge near Verona, except the 


middie part on which was the 
houfe of the toll-catherer, or por- 
ter, I forget which ; and who, 
with his whole family, thus re- 
mained imprifoned by the waves, 
and in momentary danger of de- 
fruction. They were difcovered 
from the banks, ftretching forth 
their hands, fcreaming, and im- 
ploring fuccour, while fraements 
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of this remaining arch were con- 
tinua!ly dropping into the water. 

In this extreme danger, a no- 
bleman, who was prefent, a count 
of Pulverini, I think, held out a 
purfe of one hundred fequins, as 
a reward to any adventurer who 
would’ take boat, and deliver his 
unhappy family. But the rifk 
was {fo great of being borne down 
by the rapidity of the ftream, of 
being dathed againft the frag- 
ments of the bridge, or of being 
crufhed by the fa.ling ftones, that 
not one, in the valt number of 
{peftators, had courage enough 
to atrempt fuch an exploit. - 

A. peafant, pafling along, was 
informed of the propo‘ed reward. 
Immediately jumping into a boat, 


he, by ftrength of oars, gained 
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the middle of ‘the river, brought 
his boat under the pile ; and the 
whole family fafely defcended, 
by means of a rope. 

“* Courage !” cried he, “ now 
you are fafe.” 

By a itill more ftrenuous effort, 
and great ftrength of arm, he 
brought the boat and family to 
fhore. 

‘Brave fellow !’ exclaimed 
the count, handing the purie to 
him, “here is the promiled rece 
ompence.”” 

‘“‘ T fhall never expofe my_ life 
for money,” anfwered the pea- 
fant, “ my labour is a iufficient 
livelihood for myfelf, my wife, 
and children. Give the purfe to 
this poor family, which has lo 
alt,?’ 





SELF-LOVE. 


HEN Appelles was about 

to execute a picture of 

Venus, the goddefs of love and 
of beauty, his obje& was to con- 
centrate every delicacy of expref- 
fion, and every grace of contour, 
of which the human form is fuf- 
ceptible ; but whom fhould he 
choofe for a model? He had 
¢alled a thoufand beauteous fe- 
males each a Venus in her turn: 
but that was the language of love 
—now he mult examine the ful- 
nefs of their form, and the accu- 
racy of their proportions, with 
the rigour of a critic, and the 
eye Of an artift. In each was 
difcovered fome partial imper- 
fection ; from affembiing the 
beauties of them all, at la&t he 


completed his Venus. The dams 


fels, to whom the painter had 


been indebted, flocked with overs 
flowing impaticnce to behold 
themfelves in the picture, which 
had {pread the renown of Appelles 
through every city of Greece. 
* Yes,” faid Galatea, cafting a 
carlefs glance at the cat.vas, “ he 
has really hit my complexion,”— 
and went away fatisfied that fhe 
was Venus. Sapphira came— 
and blufhed—and {miled. “ Poor 
creatures !”’ faid Aipafia ; ‘they 
will burt with envy, for he has 
copied me to the very fhape of my 
fingers.” Appelleshad indced 
copied the fingers of A/pafia, 
but that was all. 

The moral is, that many per- 
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fons poffeifing a fingle feature, or 
limb, or taient, or diipofition, 
worthy of praife or attention, in 
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endowment, fhall extend it to 
the whole of their figure and’ 


character, and fo belicge them. 


an evil hour, confcious of their feives very perfect. 











EXTRACT FROM THE CHARACTER OF THE EARL 
OF CHATHAM, 


AGACITY,  promptitude, 
hy and energy, were the pre- 
dominating traits of lord Chat- 
ham’s charaer. His ruling paf- 
fion was ar ambitious love of alo 
ry, but it was of an aouestele 
and virtuous kind ; he pradtifed 
no meannefs to obtain it, and his 
private life was uniullied by any 
vice. He was confcious of his 
Virtues and talents, and there. 
fore appeared impatient of con- 
tradiction in public affairs; butin 
fociety he could unbend to all 
companies, and poilefied fuch a 
fund of i intelligence and veriatili- 
ty of wit, that he could adapt 
himfelf to all circuiaftances and 
occafions. 

In the higher parts of oratory 
he had no competitor, and fteod 
alone the rival of antiquity. His 
eloquence was of every kind, and 
he excelled in the argumentative 
as well as the declamatory fpe- 
cies) But his inveétives were ter- 
rible, and uttered with fuch ener- 
gy of diction, and fuch dignity 
of action and countenance, “that 
he intimidated thofe who were the 
moft willing and the beft able to 
encounter him. ‘Their arms fell 
from their hands, and they 
fhrunk under the afcendant which 
hi is genius had gained over theirs. 

H ‘The fuent Murray has faultered, 


and Fox, lord Holland, fhrunk 
back appalled, from an adveriary 
“fraught with fire unquencha- 
ble,” if the expreflion may be 
permitted, 

“ He could adapt himfelf to 
every topic, but dignity was the 
character of his oratory, and his 
perfonal greatnefs gave weight to 
the ftyle he aflumed. His affer- 
tions rofe into proof, his forefi fight 
became prophecy. No clue was 
neceflary to the labyrinth ilumin- 
ed by his genius.- ‘Truth came 
forth at his bidding, and realized 
the wilh of the philofoy pher ; ihe 
was feen and beloved.” 

When the important queftion 
of general warrants was difcuile 
his love of rational liberty broke 
forth in ftrains to whicha Tully 
or a Demolthenes would have 
liftened with cager fatisfaction. 
He declared them repugnant to 

every principle of freedom. Were 
they tolerated, the moit imno- 
cent could not be fecure. ‘ By 
the Britifh conititution,” continu- 
ed he, “ ev: ery, nas n’s houfe ts his 
caltle: not that it is furrounded 
by walls and ‘tiinliseenns s—it 
may be 2 flrawbuilt fhed ; - eve- 
ry wind of heaven may whiltle 
round it ;~ all the elements of 
heaven may enter it ;—-but the 
king cannot-—the cing dare not. 
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INCREASE OF THE POPULATION AND ENTERPRIZE 


OF AME 


RICA. 


[Extradted from the Speech of Epmunp -" URKE, on moving his Refolu- 


“y 


tions for conciliati on with the Colonies. | 


HE firft thing that we have 

to confide: with regard to 

the nature of the object “is—the 
number of people in the Colonics. 
{ have taken for fome years a good 
deal of pains on that point. [| 
can by no calculation juftify my- 
felf in placing the number below 
Two Millions of inhabitants of our 
own European blood and colour ; 
befides atleaft 500,000 eI 
form no inconfiderable part of the 
ftrength and opulence of the 
whole. This, Sir, is, I believe, a- 
bout the true number. There is 
no occafion to exaggerate, where 
plain truth is of fo much weight 
and importance. But whether I 
put the prefeat numbers too high 
or too low, is a matter of little mo- 
ment. Such is the ftrencth with 
which population fhoots in that 
bik of the world, that ftate the 
numbers as high as we will, whilft 
the difpute continues, the ex cagger- 
ationends. Whilft we are difcul- 
fing any given magnitude, -they 
are grown to it. Whilft we fpend 
our “time in deliberating on the 
mode of governing Two Millions, 

we fhall find we have Millions 
moreto manage. Your children 
do not grow falter from infancy to 
manhood, than they {pread from 
families to communities, and from 

villages to nations. 

J cannot prevail on myfelf to 
hurry over this great confidera- 
tion. It is good for us to be here. 
We fay id where we have an im- 


m enfe view of what is, and what 
is paft. Clouds indeed, and dark- 
Be reft upon the future. Let 
us however, before we defcend 
from this noble eminence, reflect 
that this growth of our national 
profperity has happened within the 
{hort period of the life of man. It 
has happened within Sixty-eight 
years. There are thofe alive 
whofe memory might touch the 
two extremities. ¥ or inftance, 
my Lord Bathyrft might remem- 
ber all the ftages of the progrefs. 
He was in S04 of an age, at leaft 
to be made to comprehend fuch 
things. He was then old enough 
acta parentum jam legere, et que fi 
poterit cognofcere virtus —Suppote, 
Sir, that the angel of this aufpi- 
cious youth, forfeeing the many 
virtues, which made him one of 
the molt amiable, as he is one of 
the moft fortunate men of his age, 
had opened to him in vifion, that 
whén,in the fourth gener ration,the 
third Prince of the Houfe of 
Brunfwick had fat Twelve years 
on the throne of that nation,which 
(by the happy iffue of moderate 
and healing councils) was to be 
m ne Great Britain, he fhould fee 
his fon, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, turn back the current of he- 
reditary dignity to its fo untai, 
and raife him to an higher rank 
of Peerage, whillt he cnrichion the 
vamuly with a new one—If amidtt 
hefe bright and happy {cenes ot 


dome {ie besour and pi rolperity; 
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that angel fhould have drawn up 
the curtain, and unfolded the rif- 
img glories of his country, and 
whillt he was gazing with admi- 
ration on the then commercial 
grandeur of England, the genius 
fhould point out to him a little 


{peck, fcearce vifible in the mafs of 


the edt! intereft, a fmall fem- 
inal principle, rather than a form- 
ed body, and fhould tell him— 
&s Youn man, there is America— 
which at this day ferves for little 
more than to amufe you with fto- 
ries of favage men, and uncouth 
manners ; yet fhall, before you 
taite of death, fhew itfelf equal to 
the whole of that commerce 
which now attracts the envy of 
the world. Whatever Englan 
has been growing to by a progref- 
five increafe of improvement, 
brought by varieties of people,by 
fucceflion of civilizing conquelts 
and civilizing fettlements in a fe- 
ries of Seventeen Hundred years, 
you fhall fee as much added to her 
by America in the courfe of a fin- 
gle life?’ If this ftate of his 
country had been foretold to him, 
would it not require all the fan- 
guine credulity of youth, and all 
the fervid glow of enthufiafm, to 
make him believe it? Fortunate 
man, he has lived tofeeit ! For- 
tunate indeed, if he lives to fee 
nothing that fhall vary the prof- 
pect, and cloud the fetting of this 
day ! 

Excufe me, Sir, if turning from 
fuch thoughts I refume this com- 
parative view once more. You 
have feen it on a large feale ; look 
atitonafimallone. I will point 

out to your attention a particular 
inftance of it in the fingle prov- 
ince of Pennfylvania. In the 
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year 1704, that province called 
for 11,459/. in value of your com- 
modities, native and foreign. This 
was the whole. What did it de- 
mand in ikl Why nearly Fif- 
ty times as much for in that year 
the export to eA saie was 
507,909 4. nearly equal to the ex- 
port to all the Colonies together 
in the firft period. 

I choofe, Sir, to enter into thefe 
minute and particular details ; be- 
caule gene ‘alities, which in all 
other cafes are apt to heighten 
and raife the fubjeét, have hcre a 
tendency to fink it. When we 
jpeak of the commerce with our 
Colonies, fiction lags after truth ; 
invention is unfruitful, and imag- 
ination cold and barren. 

So far, Sir, as to the impor- 
tance of the object in the view of 
its commerce, as concerned in 
the exports from England. If 
were to detail the imports, I could 
fhew how many enjoyments they 
procure, which deceive the bur- 
then of liie ; how many materi- 
als which invigorate the {fprings 
of national induftry, and extend 
and animate every part of our 
foreign and domeltic commerce. 
This would be a curious ‘ubject 
indeed—but I mutt prefcribe 
bounds to myfelf in a matter fo 
vaift and various. 

I pafs therefore to the Colo- 
nies in another point of view, 
their agriculture. ‘his they 
have profecuted with fuch a {pirit a 
that, pees, feeding ple ntifully 
their own growing multitude, 
their sn export of grain, 
gi ice, has fome 
years ago exceeded a Million in 
villue. Of their laft Darvas ] 
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much more. At the beginning 
of the century, fome of thefe Col- 
omies imported com from the 
mother country. For fome time 
pait, the old world has been fed 
from the new.. The {carcity 
which yoa have felt would have 
been a defolatine famine ; [i this 
child of your old age, with a true 
filial piety, with a Roman chari- 
ty, had not put the full breaft of 
its youthful exuberance to the 
mouth of its exhauited parent. 
As to, the wealth which the 
Colonies have drawn from the fea 
by their fifheries, you had all that 
matter fully opened at your bar. 
You furely thought thofe acquifi- 
tions of value; for they feemed 
even to excite your envy; and 
yet the fpirit, by which that en- 
terprizing employment has been 
exercifed, ought rather, in my o- 
pinion, to have raifed your ef- 
teem and admiration. And 
pray, Sir, what in the world is e- 
qual to it? Pafs by the other 
parts, and look at the manner in 
which the people of New Eng- 
land-have of late carried on the 
Whale Fifhery. Whilft we fol- 
low them among the tumbling 
mountains of ice, and behold 
them penetrating into the deepett 
frozen receffes of Hudfon’s Bay, 
and Davis’s Streights, whilft we 
are looking for them beneath the 
Arétic circle, we hear that they 
have peirced into the oppofite re- 
gion of polar cold, that they are 
at the Antipodes, and engaged 
under the frozen ferpent of the 
fouth. Faulkland Iiland, which 


feemed too remote and roman- 
tic an obje&t for the grafp of na- 
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tional ambition, is but a ftage 
and refting-place in the progrefs 
of their vitorious indultry. Nor 
is the equino¢tial heat more dif- 
couraging to them, than the ac- 
cumuiated winter of both the 
poles. ‘We know that whilit 
fome of them draw the line and 


{trike the harpoon on the coait of 


Africa, others run the longitude, 
and puriue their gigantic game 
along the coaft of Brazil. No 
fea but what is vexed by their 
fifheries. No climate that is not 
witnefs to their toils. either 
the perfeverance of Holland, nor 
the activity of France, nor the 
dextrous and firm iagacity of 
Englifh enterprize, ever carried 
this moft perilous mode of hardy 
induftry to the extent to which it 
has been puthed by this recent 
people ; who are ftill, as it were, 
but in the griftle, and not yet har- 
dened into the bone of manhood. 
When I contemplate thefe things ; 
when I know that the Colonies in 
general owe little or nothing to 
any care of ours, and that they 
are not fqueezed into this happy 
form by the conftraints of watch- 
ful and fufpicious government, 
but that through a wife and {al- 
utary neglect, a generous nature 
has been fuffered to take her own 
way to perfection: when I re- 
flect upon thefe effects, when I fee 
how profitable they have been to 
us, I feel all the pride of power 
fink, and all prefumption in the 
wifdom of human contrivances 
melt, and die away within me. 
My rigour relents. I pardon 
fomething to the fpirit of Liberty. 
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REMARKS ON ENGLISH COMEDY. 


-s 


é & xy Englifh comedy, copy- 
ing the manners of the court, 
became abominably lictntious ; 
and continues fo with very little 
ioftening. It is there an eftab- 
lifhed rule, to deck out the chief 
chara@ers with every vice in fafh- 
ion, however grofs. But,as fuch 
chatacters viewed in a true light 
would be difultful, care is taken 
ve 
to difguife their deformity under 
the embellifhments of wit, {pright- 
linefs, and good humour, which 
in mixed company makes a capi- 
tal figure. It requires not much 
thought to difcover the poifon- 
ous influence of fuch plays. A 
young man of figure, emancipat- 
ed at laft from the feverity and 
reftraint of a college education, 
repairs to the capital difpofed to 
every fort of excefs. The play- 
houfe becomes his favourite a- 
mufement ; and he is enchanted 
with the gaiety and fplendor of 
the chief perfonages. ‘The dif- 
guit which vice gives him at firft, 
foon wears off, to make way for 
new notions, more liberal in his 
opinion; by which a fovereign 
contempt of religion, and a de- 
clared war upon the chattity of 
wives, maids, and widows, are 
converted from being infamous 
vices to be fafhionable virtues. 
The infection fpreads gradually 
through all ranks, and becomes 
univerial. How gladly would I 
liften to any one who fhould un- 
dertake to prove, that what I 


Hhh 


‘o- 


have been defcribing is chimeri- 
cal! but the diffolutenefs of our 
young men of birth will not fuf- 
fer me to doubt of its reality. 
Sir Harry Wildair has complet- 
ed many a rake ; and in the Su/- 
picious Hufoand, Ranger, the hum- 
le imitator of Sir Harry, has 
had no flight influence in fpread- 
ing that character. What wo- 
man tinctured with the playhoufe 
morals, would not be the fpright- 
ly, the witty, though diffolute 
Lady Townly, rather than the 
cold, the fober, though virtuous 
Lady Grace ? How odious ought 
writers to be who thus employ 
he talents they have from their 
Maker moft traitoroufly againft 
himfelf, by endeavouring to cor- 
rupt and dis igure his creatures ! 
If the comedies of Congreve did 
not rack him with remorfe in his 
lat moments, he muft have been 
lof to all fenfe of virtue. Nor 
will it afford any excufe to fuch 
writers, that their comedies are 
entertaining ; unlefs it could be 
maintained, that wit and fpright- 
linefs are better fuited to a vic- 
ous than a virtuous chara¢ter. It 
would grieve me to think fo; and 
the direét contrary is exemplified 
in the Merry Wives of Windfr, 
where we are highly entertained 
with the conduc of two ladies, 
not more remarkable for mirth 
and fpirit than for the ftritteft pu- 
rity of manners. 
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ON CALUMNY. 


Tis a-remark worthy of no- 

tice, that though nothing i 1S 
more generally defpifed than ca- 
lumny, yet few can place fufli- 
cient fecurity in themfelves at all 
times toavoid it. Iffrom a dif 
cuflion of another’s merits we are 
too frequently induced, by pri- 
vate refentment, to calumniate 
his character, nothing more truly 
characteriles a generous mind 
than the mode of cenfure. IRfwe 
examine our own actions: if, di- 
vefted of prejudice, we invert our 
optics into the recefles of the 
heart, we fhall then find all ten- 
dency to detraction flop by the 
confideration of our own faults, 
and {pare giving our opinions in 
a manner that favors of ill na- 
tured feverity. 

That man can have but little 
pretence to merit, who is willing 
to exalt hiumfelf by declaiming a- 
gainft another’s imperfections ; 
becaufe it can only be a proper- 
ty of the Divine Nature to be 
exempt from evil.—We entertain 
fo many ideas from prejudice, 
that even innocence cannot at all 
times e{cape ; and too frequently 
impute thofe failings to others 
which we evidently poffefs in an 
abundant degree. 

Thofe whofe minds are unem- 
ployed in rational purfuits, or who 





do not poffefs that generous can- 
dour which flows from a liberal 
education, are often engaged in 
{chemes prejudicial to the inter- 
efts of individuals. They ex- 
plore other people’s bufinefs, and 
publith every circumitance to his 
difadvantage; but thefe charact- 
ers. are univerfally fhunned as a 
pelt to fociety. They cannot 
talte the {weets. of friendfhip, be- 
caufe they are unable to feel fin- 
cerely for any; and drag on a 
miferable exiftence, execrated and 
defpifed by all who knew them. 
Nor are thefe the only difadvan- 
tages refulting from detraétion ; 
for the injured party frequently 
feek redrefs, and that at the dif- 
grace, and prehaps ruin, of the of- 
fender. 

In fine,there cannot exift a more 
odious charaéter than the calum- 
niator. He isthe bane of fociety,and 
diffolver of all focial obligations. 
—He fows diflenfion between 
friends and relatives, and engen- 
ders a diftafte for each other that 
ends but with life : and, in my o- 
pinion, I cannot clofe this fubject 
better than offering the following 
quotation from an antient author : 
‘‘ That he who pretends to cor- 
rect the vices of others ought him- 
felf to be free from the imputation 
of blame.” 
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WOMAN; AN APOLOGUE. 


BEAUTIFUL woman and 
her hufband were once loft 
in a wood, in the middle of a ve- 


ry dark night. On all fides they 
heard nothing but the fhrill whit- 
tle of robbers, or the long cries 
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of wolves ; the fky too was tem- 
pefluous. The female became 
at once motionlefs through fear. 

“< What will become of us ?”’ 
cried fhe, clinging round her huf- 
band. ‘ 

‘‘ Let us continue our journey, 
my love,” he replied coolly. 

« But, good Heavens! the 
robbers ?”? 

“ Well, then, let us return” 

¢¢ Oh, that’s worfe! the wild 
bealts °” 

« What would you have then?” 

«“ Leave this place.” 

“We can only do that, my 
love, by going forward or re- 
turning ; choofe which.” 

The female then fhut her eyes, 
{topped her ears, and fuffered her- 
felf to be conducted by her huf- 
band. 

Such is the lot of woman. Na- 
ture has pointed out our refpec- 
tive diftinctions, and the difference 
of our employments by the differ- 
ence of our conformation. A 
taller ftature, a more folid and 
lefs flexible organization, indicate 
the honorable duties of man. 
Here the laws of nature and {foe 
ciety accord. 

“Woman and man,” fays 
Rouffeau, ‘are made for each 
other, but their mutual de- 
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pendence is not equal. Men de- 
pend upon women ‘by their de- 
fires; wonten upon*men by their 
defires and their wants.” 

Women were created to be the 
companions of man, to pleafe 
him, to folace him in his miferies, 
to confole him in his forrows, and 
not to partake with him the fa- 
tigues of war, of the fciences, and 
of government. Wariike women, 
learned women, and women who 
are politicians, equally abandon 
the circle which nature and intfti- 
tutions have traced round their 
fex ; they convert themfelves into 
meh. They renounce the empire 
which they inevitably exercifed 
by their weaknefs, to run vainly 
after the more equivocal empire 
of force. We hear of women that 
have fought, written, and govern- 
ed with fuccefs. What does this 
prove? The exception does not 
deftroy the rule. And, befides, 
where is the feeling and amiable 
woman who would exchange the 
ineffable happinefs of being lov- 
ed for the unfubftantial pleafures 
of fame ?—Where 1s the man who 
would have preferred Joan of Arc 


to the mildand timid Agnes of 


Sorel ? We admire the mafculine 
mind of Elizabeth ; but we love 
Mary queen of Scots. 





_ "i SUSI S eos - 


From a Lonpon PAPER. 


SCARBOROUGH, MARCH. 15, 1800. 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


r : THE Ingenious artift, the lov- 


er of fcience, and the friend 


tified’ with the account of a boat, 
emphatically called the Life Boat, 
of humanity, will be equally gra- invented and conftructed by Mr, 
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Henry Greathead, of South 
Shields, for the prefervation of 
Shipwrecked mariners. The ad- 
mirable qualities of this boat ren- 
der it perfeGtly fafe and governa- 
ble in the molt agitated fea. It 
refifts the fhock of the impetuous 
wave, without overturning, and 
from the quantity of cork (700 
wt. )affixed to it,poffeffes an extra- 
ordinary buoyancy ; experience 
has confirmed its fafety and utili- 
ty in the moft dangerous fitua- 
tions, and it contributed in an em- 
inent degree to preferve the crews 
of the numerous veflels lately 
ftranded at the entrance of Tine- 
mouth haven, without the inter- 
vention of a fingle unfavourable 
accident to the boat, amidft the 
mof tremendous waves. The fol- 
lowing is a defcription of its con- 
itrucion. 

The Life Boat is thirty feet in 
length, and the breadth is one 
third of the length with both the 
ends alike. The keel of the boat 
is athree inch plank, bearing a 
proportional breadth in the mid- 
fhips, narrowing towards the ends 
to the thicknefs of the bottom of 
the ftems, and forming a convex 
downwards; the ftems are feg- 
ments of a circle with a confidera- 
ble rake ; the bottom jection tothe 
floor heads, is a curve with the 
fweep of the keel; the floor has a 
fmall rife, from the keel to the 
floor heads, curving ; a bilge 
plank is worked on each fide,next 
the floor heads, withadoublerabbit 
(grove) of a thicknefs fimilar to 
the kecl, on the outfide of which 
are fixed two bilge tre’s corref- 
ponding nearly upoi. a ‘evel with 
the keel ; the ends of the bottom 
fe&tion form the part of 2 coble 


bow, more ehpticle to the top pros 
jecting confiderably, each end the 
fame ; the fides from the floor 
heads to the top of the gunwale, 
flaunch on each fide, in propor- 
tion to half the breadth of one fide 
of the floor ; the breadth is contie 
nued well toward the ends, leav- 
ing a fufficient length of ftrait 
fide at thetop; ‘he fheer is re- 
gular along the ftrait fide, and 
more elevated towards the ends; 
the gunwale is fixed on the out- 
fide ; the outfide is cafed with 
cork the whole len¢th of the re- 

ular fheer, from the under part 
of the gunwale to two thirds down 
the depth of the fide; the cork 
has feveral layers or thicknefies,fo 
as to proje&t, at the top a little 
without the gunwale,and is fecur- 
ed with plates of copper; the 
thwarts are five in number, all 
{ftationed, and double banked, 
with ten oars ; the oars are fhort, 
with iron tholes and grommets to 
enable the rowers to pull either 
way ; the boat is fteered with an 
oar at either end, and the fteering 
oar isone third longer than the 
rowing oar; the platform in the 
bottom is placed horizontally the 
length of the midfhips, ard the 
fides from the bottom to the un- 
der part of the thwarts, are cafed 
with cork ; at the ends, the plat- 
form is more elevated, for the con- 
venience of the fteerman, and to 
give him a greater command of 
power with the oar. 


PRACTICAL REMARKS. 


The curving keel and bottom 
admit the boat to be turned with 
facility, render it fafer in the fea, 
and more freely fteered ; the great 
rake of the ftems, with the fine 











































entrance below, forming part of 
the coble bow (a conftrudion fu- 
perior to all others in a high fea 
and broken water) with the pro- 
jection to the topof the gunwale, 
are the means, when the boat ts 
conducted to head .the fea, of di- 
viding the waves, which generally 
break into a common boat; the 
breadth being continued well to 
the ends, fupports the boat in the 
fea, when rowing againft the 
wave ; and both ends being fimi- 
lar, fhe is alvrays in a pofition to 
be rowed either way, without turn- 
ing ; the addition of the ftantions 
under the thwarts admit the boat- 
man to a&t with a firmer force; 
and in the inftance of ftriking the 
ground, the weight of the men by 
the communication of the ftan- 
tions, willin fome degree refift 
the fhock. The advantage of the 
fhort oar in the high fea is obvi- 
ous, it is more manageable, and 
permits the boatman to keep his 
feat ; but the long oar in the midft 
of agitated waves would be un- 
weildy, and the ftroke frequently 
uncertain ; the cork on the outfide 
is 2 moft excellent defence and dif- 
places a large column of water ; 
and it has been proved by exper- 
iment to float the boat, even with 
the principle part of the bottom 
Out; the great projection of the 
corkon the outtide, alfo prevent 
the boat from overturning. ‘The 

eft method of conducting the 
boat is, to head the fea, and from 
its admirable conftruction, aided 
by the force of the oars, it will 
taunch over the wave with rapid- 
ity, without taking m any wa- 
tcr. The perfon who fteers the 
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boat fhould be acquainted with 
the courfe of the tides, in order to 
take every poffibleadvantage; and 
great care fhould be had in ap- 
proaching the wreck that the boat 
be not damaged, as there is fre- 
quently a {trong reflux of the fea 
near the wreck. In fuch cafes, 2 
{mall anchor and a line may be 
ufeful to veer the boat along fide 
of the wreck. When the wind 
blows to the land, the boat will 
return to the fhore before the wind 
and the fea, without any other ef- 
fort than fteering. 

The excellent properties of the 
life boat muft render it peculiarly 
ufeful in fuch fituations as thofe 
of Deal and Yarmouth, and it 
cannot be to ftrongly recommend- 
ed. The inhabitants of Scarbo- 
rough have raifed a fubfcription 
for the purpofe of having one built 
for the ufe of the port, agreeably 
toa plan fent by Mr. Greathead ; 
and it would be happy if the life 
boat were brought into general 
ufe wherever the fituation is fuita- 
ble. The moft ample and rei- 
pectable teftimonies of the extra- 
ordinary utility of the boat, in the 
prefervation of the lives of fhip- 
wrecked marimers, may be obtain- 
ed from Shields and Sunder- 
land ; and the duke of Northum- 
berland received fuch convi&ion 
of its eminent qualities, that he 
caufed one, 30 feet in length to 
‘be built for the ufe of North 
Shields, at his own expence. 

To the ingenuity cf Mr Great- 
head, the public is indebted for 
one ‘of the moft ufeful improve- 
ments, and he is jufily entitled to 

remuneration. The dedication 
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ef a leifure moment on the fub- 
ject, will be deemed amply rec- 
ompenced, if thefe obfervations 
fhould contribute to introduce 


this valuable boat into mere gen- 
eral ufe. 


THOMAS HINDERWELL. 











ANECDOTES. 


APTAIN Chriftie, an Irith 
oficer, who ferved with 
confiderable credit in America, 
had the misfortune to be dread- 
fully wounded in one of the bat- 
tles there. As he lay on the 
ground, an unfortunate foldier, 
who was near him, and was alfo 
feverely wounded, made a terri- 
ble howling, at which Chriltie ex- 
clamied, ** D-mn your eyes, what 
do you make fuch a noife for, do 
you think nobody is &éi/ed but 
yourfelf.” 





A VERY devout fellow not 
beg able to pleafe his nice piety 
in his prayers, ufed only to repeat 
the alphabet, and then to add, 
**O Lord God, put thefe letters 
into fyllables, and thefe fyllables 
into words, and thefe words into 
fentences, that may be moft for 
my real good.” 





AN old cfficer of diftinétion, 
and of tried valour, refufed to ac- 
cept a challenge fent him by a 
young adventurer ; but returned 
the following anfwer: ‘I fear 
not your fword, but the anger of. 


my God. I dare venture my 


lite ina good caufe, but cannot 
hazard my foulinabadone. [f 
will charge up to the cannon’s 


mouth, for the good of my coune 
try ; but I want courage to ftorm 


hell.”’ 
A GENTLEMAN travelling 


in foreign parts, happened to be 
benighted, far fron. any place of 
accommodation: to avoid the 
drearinefs of the night, in a ftrange 
place, he thought it advifable to 
ieek for fome fhelter, and having 
difcovered a cave, he difmounted 
his horfe, which he faftened by the 
bridle on the out fide of the cave, 
and then went in and lajd down 
in his clothes, and being much fa- 
tigued, fell a fleep, nor did he a- 
wake till the daylight appeared ; 
when lo! to his great aftonifh- 
ment, he found himfelf fufpended 
by his heels from the roof of the 
cave. He made many efforts to 
free himfelf from fo difagreeable 
a fituation, when at length he fhuf- 
fled his legs out of his boots and 
came to the ground, almoft ftun- 
ned by the fall; when looking up 
he perceived the caufe of this dif- 
aiter was owing to the cave being 
formed out of a rock of loadftone, 
and he unfortunately having fteel 
{pyrs on, was attracted up in the 
manner defcribed; and fome fay 
the boots are hanging there yet. 
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Poetry, 








For the Cotumpr1an PHenix. 


FROM THE PARNASSIAN SHOP OF PrreR Quinciy ESQ 


SIMON PETER’s ADIEU TO THE CITY. 


Beatus ille,gui procel negotiis, 
Uti prifca gens mortalium, 
Paterna rura bobus exercet futs, 


Solutus omni foenore. HORACE. 





"TO the city I've bid an adieu ! 
To its pleafures and parties farewell! 
Nor can they entrap me anew ; 
Or call me once more from my cell. 


I believ’d midft the Rich and the Creat, 
Mild Contentment and Happinefs dwelt ; 

That they blunted the arrows of fate. 
And feidom keen mifery felt. 


That time flew with pinions of down, 
While Charity brighten’d his way ; 
And Peac, on her olive-branch crown, 
Recorded the deeds of each daf. 


That Fufice, with mercy attir’d, 
Heard the caufe of the poor and opprefs’d ; 
Check’d the tongue, with malevolence fir’d, 
And the wrongs of the feeble redrefs’d. 


The delufion is over and patt, 
And'the tinfel, which mifery clad, 
Is remov’d by my reafon, at laft— 
And I mourn that the world ts fo bad. 


That anguifh and want fheuld appear, 
With gaiety’s mantle adorn’d; 

That I language of foitnefs fhould hear 
From a wretch, whom humanity fcorn’d. 


That damfels with modeft array, 
And manners apparently good, 
Should trip thro’ the city ail day— 
But, at night, with fell infamy brood. 


The rich meet the rich in the ftreet, 


And tho’ vices hang thick round their heart, 


Shake hands and moft courteoufly greet— 
But, with plots and contrivances part. 
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No hand wipes a tear from the eye 
Of the widow and fatherlefs child’; 
But, politely, afliftance deny, 
And laugh to behold them beguil’d. 


‘The good man, by Poverty led, 


Thro’ the city muft wander alone ; 
With the offals of grandeur be fed, 
And to wretchednefs open his moan. 


The worldlings have vittue forfook ; 
To felf are their bounties confin’d ; 
While thofe, who take pride in the crook, 
Are patrons and friends to mankind. 


O ! Nature thy works I adore; 

The path thou’ft defign’d us to tread, 
Is ftock’d with the richett of lore, 

With the faireft of rofes befpread. 


Our wants are both fimple and few, 
Where virtue and modefty reign ; 

But the phantoms of blifs we purfue, 
And the counfels of wifdom difdain. 


Let Me wander my cottage around, 
Tafte the fruits of my labour and care ; 
With health, peace and friendfhip abouud— 
And I fhall not of pleafure defpair. 


P. QUINCE. 


EEE 
A NEGRO SONG. 


Tue loud wind roar’d, the rain fell fait; 
The white man yielded to the blaft ; 
He fat him down, beneath our tree, 
For weary, fad and faint was he ; 
And ah, no wife, or mother’s care, 
For him the corn, or milk prepare. 


CHORUS. 
The white man foall our pity foare ; 


Alas, no wife, or mother’s care 
For him the corn, or milk prepare. 


The ftorm is o’er, the tempeft paft ; 
And mercy’s voice has hufh’d the blaft : 
The wind is heard in whilpers low ; 
The white man far away muft go ;-— 
But ever in his heart will bear 
Remembrance of the Negro’s care. 


CHORUS. 


Go, white man go ;—ut with thee bear 
The Negro’) wifb, the Negro’s prayer; 
Remembrance of the Negro's care 
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MATERNAL FONDNESS. 
[From Dr. Darwin’s Botanic Garden.) 





*¢¢Y¥O when the Mother, bending o’er his charms, 
Clafys her fair nurfeling in delighted arms ; 

Threws the thin kerchief from her neck of fnow, 
And half unveils the pearly orbs below ; 
With {parkling eye the biamelefs Plunderer owns 
Her foft embraces, and endearing tones, 
Seeks the falubrious fount. with opening lips, 
Spreads his inquiring hands, and fmiles, and fips. 


© Connubiat Fair ! Whom ho fond tranfport warms 
To lull your infant in maternal arms ; 
Who, blefs’d in vain with tumidbofoms, hear 
His tender wailings with unfeeling ear ; 
The foothing kifs and milky rill deny, 
To the fweet pouting lip, and gliftening eye !+- 
Ah! what avails the cradle’s damafk roof, 
The eider bolfter, and embroider’d woof !— 
Oit hears the gilded couch unpity’d plains, 
And many a tear the taffel’d cufhion ftains ! 

. e No voice fo fweet attunes his cares to reft, : a 
So foft no pillow as his Mother’s breaft!— _ » ew, 
—Thus charm’d to fweet repofe, when twilight hours } AY: 
Shed their foft influence on celeftiai bowers, 

The Cherub, Innecence, with fmile divine 
Shuts his white wings, and sleeps on Beauty’s-fhrine. 


cE ct. KEES SS >> § ‘y . 


*. 


WOMAN’s HARD FATE. By a Lady. 


H° wretched is poor woman's fate ! Sin 
No happy change her fortune knows ; ; GM 
Subject to man in every ftate, mie 

How can fhe then be free from woes ? | 7 


In youth, a father’s ftern command, 
And jealous cyes, controul her will ; 
A lordly brother watchful ftands, 
To keep her clofer captive ftill. 


The tyrant hufband next appears, ee 
With awful and contracted brow ; lf 
No more a lover’s form he wears : 
Her flave’s becorzie her fov’reign now. 


if from this fatal bondage free, 

And not by marriage chains confin’d, 
If, bleft with fingle life, fhe fee 

A parent fond, a brother kind— 


Yet love ufurps her tender breaft, 
And paints a phenix to her eyes ¢ 
Some darling youth difturbs her reft ; 
And painful fighs in feeret rife. 
Tit 
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Oh cruel pow’rs,fince you've defigned, 


That man, vain man, fhould bear the {way, 
To flavifh chains and flavifh mind, 


That I may thus your wili obey, 
~ . = ~~ 
THE SIGH. 


ENTLE air ! thou breath of lovers ! 
Vapor from a fecret fire, 
Which by thee itfelf difcovers 
E’re yet daring to afpire. 
Softeft note of whifper’d anguith ! 
Harmony’s refined part ; 
Striking, while thou feem’ft to languifh, — 
Full upon the lift’ner’s heart. : 
Softeft meffenger of paffion ! 
_ Stealing through a croud of fpies, 
Which conftraint the out ward fafhion, 
Clofe the lips and guard the eyes. 
Shapelefs srcu ! we ne’er can thew thee, 
_-Form’d but to afault the ear ; 
Yet, e’erto their coft they know thee, 
Every nymph may read thee here. 


ANACREON. 
ODE 40——IMITATED: 


Oxo a Bee,unfeen while fleeping, 


Touch’d by Love, from rofe buds creeping, 
Stung the Boy, who blood efpying 
On his finger, fell. a-erying : 
Then both-feet and pinions ftraining 
Flew to Venus, thus complaining. 

Oh !'a1amma, mainma, I’m dying, 
Mea little dragon fpying, . 
‘Which the ploughman-tribe, fo ftupid; 
Call a bee, has bit’ your Cupid.” 

“ Ah! quoth Venus, {miling fhirewdly, 
If a bee can wound fo rudely, 

Cupid, think how tharp the forrows; 
Caus’é by thy envenom'd arrows. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


O* the r2th inft.. an Exprefs 
y from Conitantinople, bro’t 
the Turkifh Ambaflador here the 
unexpected intelligence of the 
war having recommenced in E- 
ypt. The departure of the 
rench having met with many 
difficulties, the Capt. Pacha not 
arriving at Alexandria with his 
fleet from Conftantinople, and 
many of the French having been 
maflacreed in Egypt, Gen. Kle- 
ber unexpectedly attacked and 
totally defeated the army of the 
Grand Vizier, on the, r7th and 
18th of March, at the moment 
when he was preparing for his 
folemn entry into Cairo, ‘with 
20,000 men. The bloodfhed was 
terrible, particularly among the 
Turkifh infantry, very few of 
whom efcaped ; the cavalry were 
lefs unfortunate, having effected 
their efcape by fteering to the 
Camp of Ofman Pacha, the Kia- 
ga or Lieutenant of the Grand 
Vizier, who™ fooa afterwards 
marched to Cairo, with a ftron 
body of troops, where he maffa- 
creed feveral thoufand French, 
among whom were their learned 
men, and Members of the Na- 
tional Inftitute. Thefe accounts 
were communicated by the Turk- 
ifh Ambafflador to the Foreign 
Minifters. It is added, that Mu- 
rad Bey had attacked and put to 
the fword a divifton of the French 
Army, which had marched from 
Cairo for Alexandria, to embark 
for France, previous to the at- 


VIENNA, MAY F4. 
tack made by Gen. Kleber on the 
army of the Grand Vizier, and 
to which he had been particu- 
larly inftigated by that circum- 
ftance. ae 





HALIFAX, JULY 17. 

We haye ftopped the prefs to 
mention the arrival of the Earl 
ot Leicefter Packet, from Fal- 
mouth in 25 days. Wehave pa- 
pers by her to the roth ult. Ge- 
noa ftill held out. The French 
Army ‘having croffed the Alps 
had reached the plains ‘of Pied- 
mont on the 18th May, General 
Melas had advanced with the 
main body of his army to Turin, 
and it was expected that a gene- 
ral engagement would take place 
in a few days which would de- 


cide the fate of Italy. ‘The Au- 


ftrian Army under Gen. Kray, 
had “retired behind the Danube, 
after leaving a garrifon in Ulm, 
and Gen. Moreau did not dif- 
cover a difpofition to advancc 


further into Germany, but was 


detaching a part of his army to 
Italy. ‘The renewal of hoftilities 
in Egypt is confirmed by official 
advice received by. Government. 
A report prevailed thatthe French 
fleet was at fea, and the report 
was confirmed by an American 
veffel which the Earl of Leicefter 
fellin with,the mafter of which re- 
ported that he had fallen in with a 
Venetian, which came through 
them. If this intelligence is true we 
have. no doubt but our brave tars 
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will foon give a good account of 
them. The treaty between France 
and America, was progrefling 
fat, and it was expected would 
ir 2 very fhort time be finall 
concluded. | : 





LONDON, JUNE I0. 

The Hambutrgh mail, which 
arrived in courfe yefterday, has 
not brought intelligence of any 
peculiar intereft. he accounts 
from the theatre of war in Ger- 
many are two days later than 
thofe received from Col. Clinton, 
and. publifhed in the Gazette of 
Saturday evening. 

All our a with refpec to 
the real defign of Gen. Moreau 
are fully confirmed. He does 
not intend to penetrate further in- 
to Germany, but ts ftretching his 
line to the Tyrol and Voralberg, 
for the purpofe of favouring the 
operations of the French army of 
Referve, to which he had already 
difpatched, by the way of Mount 
St. Gothard a corps of 25,000 
men. 

Gen. Melas, as we had pre- 
vioufly obferved, appears to have 
had.early information of the pro- 





grefs of Generals Berthier and 
onaparte. He was to proceed 
to Turin on the 14th of laft month 
in confiderable force, and havin 
effected a junction with the Au- 
firian cavalry near that place it 
was expected that he would im- 
mediately profecute offenfive op- 
erations againft the enemy in 
Piedmont. 

Maffena ftill makes a gallant 
defence in Genoa, and the hopes 
of the fpeedy reduction of that 
important city become every dav 
lefs fanguine, more particularly 
as the French have received large 
fupplies of provifions by fea. 

The death of Suwarrow has at 
length been officially announced 
to our Government. It hap- 


pened on the 18th of May at Pes, 


ter{fburgh. 

The Rufian Ambaflador at 
Vienna has been recalled. The 
affairs of the Imperial Court aye 
in future to be conduéted by a, 
Charge des Affairs, the fame as 
in this country. The Emperor 
Paul is faid to be negotiating a 
peace with the French Republic, 
through the mediunijof the Court 
of Berlin 


ee Se 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


“HE report of Jefferfon’s 

_ death turns out a Virginia 
bore, intended to call the Infidel 
to recollection on the anniverfary 
of Independence ; and to furnitfh 
Jacobin dolts with ingredients 
for toafts. 


JULY 9. 
TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 
Yefterday the Prefident of the 

United States honored this town 
by a vifit. At an early hour he 
was met on the ifthmus by the 
Marfhal of the diftriét, and a re- 
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fpectable cavalcade of citizens. — 
Fi om want of time to give no- 
tice of the hour to aflemble, ma- 
ny who were prepared to honor 
themfelves by this teflimony of 
refpect were difappoited ; the 
number, ‘notwithftanding, was 
large, and continued augmenting 
until the Prefident-alighted at the 
Commonwealth houte, the refi- 
dence of his Excellency Govern- 


or Strong. When entering the ' 


town the Prefident was welcomed 
by a difcharge of artillery, from 
a detachment of Capt. Johonnot’s 
company, commanded by Lieut. 


Cobb, and by ringing of the bells. 





SCHOOLS VISITATION. 

Yelterday being the anniverfa- 
ry of the vifitationPublic Schools, 
the Selectmen and School Commit- 
tee imvited the: Prefident of the 
United States, his Excellency the 
Governor, and a large number of 
other dignified and literary char- 
acters to honour the excellent in- 
{titution of our pious and patriot- 
ic anceitors* with their counte- 
nance and prefence. ‘The fchool 
houles were filled with pupils; 
and the auditors were highly 
pleafed with the various {peci- 
mens of proficiency exhibited. 
The company after attending 
this honorable and_ beneficial 
fcene, partook of afumptuous en- 
tertainment at Fanuiel Hall. 





By letters from Count Rum- 
ford, roth April, we learn that 
the Royal Inttitution in London, 
is now nearly completed ; “ Our 
houfe’ (he fays) was opened and 
our public Leaures conimenced 
on the roth of laft month, and 
the number of our fubfcribers now 
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amounts to 938; among which 
ate 265 who-have paid 50 guin- 
eas each. Our proipedctus, char- 
ter, and ordinances, bye laws and 
reguiations are now printing— 
the firft number of our journals 
was printed a few days ago—by 
thefe publications, which I fhalli 
fend you, the nature of our In- 
{titution may be learnt, and: its 
tendency diftin@ly perceived. 
The plan of the Inftitution has 
met with general approbation in 
every part of Europe. If it 
fhould.not be copied in America, 
J fhall be greatly and forely. dit 
appointed.” . 


INDEPENDENCE. 

The Fourth of July was cele- 
brated through the country with 
its accuftomed fervor and_hilari- 
ty. 

In this town an Oration was 
delivered by Jofeph Hall, Hig. 
In Roxbury, by Luther Richard- 
fon, A. B. See the oration in this 
MAZAZINE. 

The Anniverfary of Indepen- 
dence was commemorated at 
Gen. Knox’s refidence, at Thom- 
as-town. The General’s, Lady 
gave an elegant repaft and ball; 
and with dignified affability, mix- 
ed with the rufiic fettlers, dif- 
peniing pleafure, and promoting 
the happinels of her guelts. 





COW POX. r 

We hear that. Dr. Water- 
houfe has received the matter of 
the cow pox from Englaud, and 
that the innoculation has fuc- 
ceeded in ‘one of his children, 
Upwards of 30,000 perfons of all 
ages have pailed through this 
difeafe. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 

ON Wednefday, July 16, the 
Anniverfary Commencement was 
held at the Univerfity in Cam- 
bridge. The Exercifes were 
honored with the prefence of the 
Prefident of the United States, 
and their excellencies Governor’s 
Strong and Trumbull (of Con- 
necticut) who were efcorted from 
this town by the Norfolk troop of 
horfe, commanded by Capt. Da- 
vis. —,After the ufual introduéto- 
ry bulinefs was tranfadted, the 
Prefident, Profeffors, and ‘gov- 
ernment, with the diftinguifhed 
vifitants, moved in proceflion, ef- 
corted by the Candidates for the 
Bachelor Degree, to the Meeting- 
houfe. The Exercifes were pre- 
ceded by a fervent prayer by the 
Prefident of the Univerfity.— 
Then fucceeded the following :— 

1. A Salutatory Oration in Lat- 
in——** Comprehending a Differtation 
on the Progr: fs and Improvement of 
the eighteent: Century.” By Benj. 
Mariton Watfon.—2. A Foren- 
fic Disbutation upon this queftion 

— Whether difference of complexion 
avife from difference of climate ?” 
By Timothy Boutell and Samu- 
el Swett.— 3. “ Diflinétion’’--An 
Engliih Poem. By John Knapp. 
—4 An Englifh Conference up- 

on The Rais of FiGion, 
Precept, and Example in forming 
the moral Character of man.’ By 
William Gray, John Tudor, and 
Benjamin Welics.—5. A’ He- 
brew Oration. By Samuel Vea- 
zie—6. An Englifh Conference 
upen—* The natural advantages 
of Afia, Africa, Europe and A- 
merica.” By Danicl Kimball, 
Benoni Perham, Aaron Putnam 
and Richard Sanver,.—7.°-An 


Englifh Oration upon —“ Litera. 
ry National Charaéters.” By Jo- 
feph Stevens Buckminfter.—8. A. 
Greek Dialogue upon—“ The 
Excellency 0 Bh me Greek Language. 
By ‘Timothy Flint, Abiel a 
brook, asi Lemuel Shaw.—9. 
Forenfic Difputation upon this 
queftion—* Whether the right of 
Suffrage depend in any de, 5 on the 
poffefion of Property.” Wil- 
liam Pillfsury and Abner Rogers 
—1o. An Englifh Pocm upon— 
“ Energy of Charatter.”. By Wath- 
ingfton Allfton.—rr. ‘An En- 
glith Conference upon— The 
Charafers, of Epaminondas,Fabi- 
us, Alfred and Wathington.” By 
David Greene, Leonard Jarvis, 
Charles Lowell, and James Morfe.. 
—12. An Englith Oration upon 
— The Progrefs of Refinement.” 
By Jofhua Bates. © 





Exercijes in the Clafs of Candidates, 
for the Degree of Mafter of Arts. 
. An Englith Or: ation upon 

—** National Honor.’ By Mr. 
James Richardfon.—z. A vale- 
dictory Oration ir Latin. By 
Mr. William Jenks. | 
The fillowing young Gentlemen were, 

admitted to the Degree of Bach- 

elor of Arts, viz. 

Humphrey Moore, Wafhing- 
ton Allfton, Loammi Baldwin, 
Jofhua Bates, Horatio. Bean, Tim- 
othy Boutell, Jofeph Stevens 
Buckminfter, John Dwight, Tim- 
othiy Flint, Andrew Foit 





Gray, David Greene, Abiel Hol- 
brook, Rufus Hofiner, Leonard 


Jarvis, James Jewett, Daniel 


Kimball, John Knapp, Ifaac 
Lineoln; George’ Little; Charles 


er, Sam: ° 
uel Deane Freéman,’ Witham 
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Lowell, Jacob Main, Elias Mann, 
James Morfe, Ifrael Munroe, 
Moody Noyes, Benoni Perham, 
William Pillfbury, John Prince, 
Aaron Hail Putnam, Abner Rog- 
ers, Mofes. Lanford; Richard 
Sanger, William Sawyer; Abra- 
ham Scales, Lemuel Shaw, 
George Meferve. Sheafe: Manaf- 
fah Smith, Samuel Swett, John 
Heary Tudor, Samuel Veazie, 
John Wadfworth, Ebén. ‘Tucker 
Warren, Benjamin Marfton Wat- 
fon, Samuel Weed, Benjamin 
Welles, Adam Winthrop. 





The following Gentlemen were ad- 
mitted to the Degree of Mafter of 
Arts, viz. 

_.Daniel Abbot, Mofes Adams, 

Horatio Binney, Nathaniel Bond, 

Samuel Brown, Thomas Cary, 

Elifha Clapp, Samuel Farrar, 

Henry Gardner, Lewis Gould, 

Daniel Howard, Jofeph Hurd, 

William Jenks, Jabez Kimball, 

Samuel Abbot Kneeland, Samuel 

Manning, Rofewell Medflinger, 

Jeroboam Parker, William Pick- 

ering, James Richardfon, Thom- 

as Oliver Selfridge, Ifather Snell, 

Afahel Stearns, Daniel Stone, 

Jofeph Tilton, John Collins War- 

ren, William Wetmore, Jonathan 

Whitaker, Daniel _ Appleton 

White, John Shirley. Williams. 


OUT OF COURSE. 
_ Guftavus Baylies, Av B. 1784, 
Samuel Wragg, A. B. 1790, Jo- 
fiah Bartlett, Fotah Sturges, and 
Daniel Woods, A. B. 1795. 








The following Gentlemen were ad- 
mitted to the Degree of Bachelor 
of Phyficy vite 


Nathaniel Bradftreet, Samuel 
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Hunt, Samuel Manning, John 
Hofmer. 





Honorary Dottorates were conferred 
on the folowing gentlemen, viz. 
On the Rev. Ebenezer Fitch, 

Prefident of - Williams’ re 


Rev. Phillips Payfon, of Chelfea, 


and Rev. Henry Cumings, of Bil- 

lerica, the degree of Doétor of 

Divinity. | 
On Mr. Benjamin Mafon, Phy- 


fician, at Newport, the Degree of 


Door of Phyfic. 
On John Nichols, efq. member 


. of the Britifh Parliment, the De- 


gree of Dostor of Laws. 





PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY. 
On Thurfday, July 17th. the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society held its 
anniverfary election of officers; at 
Cambridge. On this occafionan 
Oration, on the events and char. 
ater of the Eighteenth Century, 
was pronounced at the Col 
Chapel, by the Rev. Mr. Abbot 
of Haverhill, and a Poem on 
“ Harmony,” {poken by Mr. James 
Richardfon.—They both ‘were 
emanations from the torch of ge- 
nius, lit at the altars of Science 
and Federalifm.—But the former 
had the advantage of the latter ; 
for the Orator had taken pains to 
acquire-an intire control of his 
production ; while the Poet, with 


charattetiltic careleffnefs feemed 
to fuppofe it uneffentia: to cOm- 
mit his lines to memory; that: 
rich imagery, and refined compos - 


fition needed no aid from empha- 
fis and pronounciation; and that 
Shakefpeare knew nothing of ora- 
tory, when he faid that,‘ the aétion 


fhould be fuited to the word, and 


the’word to the action.”’ 
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MARRIAGES. 


N this town, Capt. Thomas 
Hinckly, to Mifs Elizabeth 
Bafs.' Mr. Benjamin Fuller, mer. 
to Mifs Maria Beale. Mr. John 
Bagnes, mer. to Mifs Mary Hall. 
Mr. Benjamin Owen to Milfs Hep- 
zibath Callender. Mr. Samuel 
Smith Newell to Mifs Sarah Ann 
King. . Mr, Jofeph Robbins, to 
Mifs Joanna Carnes Lath. 
At Salem, Mr. Jacob Kimball 





NS 


to Mifs Sally Hobbs. Mr. Geo. 
Smith jun. to Mifs Sukey Cook. 

At Concord, Mr. Oliver Brew- 
fter, of Bofton, mer. to Milfs Ma- 
ry Jones. 

At Portfmouth, Hon. James 
Sheafe, efq. to Mifs Sally Fifher. 

At Scituate, Mr. Bela Cuth- 
ing to Mifs Polly Cufhing. 

At Gloucefter, Capt. solomon 
Allen to Mifs Nabby Flowers 





DEATHS. 


N this town. Mrs. Sufanna 
Sumner, widow of the late 
Benjamin Sumner, aged 32. Mrs. 
Mary Howe, wife ot Mr. Howe, 
jon. aged 38. Capt. Jonathan 
Hall,aged 32. Mrs.Sarah Peafe. 
wife of Mr. Timothy Peafe fen. 
aged 65. A. Mercier Efq. of 
Guadaloupe. Dr. Francis Bar- 
tody, aged 64. 

At Salem, irs. Elizabeth Mil- 
lett. Mrs. Lydia Woodman, 
aged 79. Mifs Lydia Badbidge, 
aged 67. 

At Brookline, Mrs. Abigail 


& 
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Pierce, wife of Rev. John Pierce, 
of that place, aged 29. 

At Campbletown, John Ham- 
mond Efg. of the wounds he re- 
ceived by the hands of an Af- 
faffin, a reward of 1000 Dollars, 
is Offered for the deteétion of the 
murderer. 

At New-York, Capt. Thomas 
Brown, fhip Albermarle. Mr. 
Daniel Bonnet, aged 78. 

At Mathuen, Mr. John White, 
aged 81. 

Chelfea, Mrs. Sarah Hill, wife 
of Mr. Joha Hill, aged 27. 





T: READERS and CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are happy to receive the favors of the American Mufe, from Peter Quince, 








e{g. The productions of this ingenious bard will always be gratefully received 
We hope that in fome future day, the “ genial funfhine of American patronage,” 
will produce him a rich harveft of merited applaufe, and amply reward his labors 
in his Parnafian Shop. 

The * New Theory of Liberty,” in Common Sense &c.if generally received as 
truc, fave the zealous apofties of modern liberty and equality, from their 


perils by fea, and perils by land,” in the promulgation of their newfangled 














